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An Investment-Opportunity Approach To 
Forestry Programming 


Carl H. Stoltenberg 


IN THE UNITED States, fewer than 
) million people own forest land. 
Yet 160 million others 
are concerned with how forest land 
More than ever before, 


more than 


is managed. 


the public, forest industries, con 
servation groups, and other organi- 
zations are vitally interested in the 
productivity of the other fellow’s 
their interests are 


forest. Though 


not identical, most are concerned 
with getting the owner to practice 
‘*hetter forestry. ”’ 

Most 
are all in there pitching 
ing to encourage owners to adopt 


foresters are involved. We 
all try- 
better forest practices some- 
times we don’t make efficient use of 
our efforts. I believe some of this 
inefficiency is caused by failing to 
clearly specify our objectives, and 
some by accepting overly simplified 
and overly naive objectives. 

My purpose in preparing this 
paper is to suggest a more workable 
than ‘‘ good 


definition of our goal 


forestry.’’ I wish to point out the 


need for new eriteria to evaluate 
the 
offers for achieving this goal 


For simplicity my definition and 


opportunities any property 


discussion are restricted to forestry 
as a timber-producing enterprise. 
However, this restriction does not 
affect the validity of the concepts 


presented. To include multiple 


benefits would needlessly compli- 


cate the presentation and thus de- 


tract from the major coneern of 


this paper. 


THe AUTHOR is chief, Division of Forest 
Eeonomies Research, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Forest Service, U. 8. 


Dept. Agric., Upper Darby, Pa. 


Many Interested in Owners’ 
Management 

Owner’s objectives. 
uals own forest land for a number 


[ndivid- 


of reasons, many of which are not 
related to timber. But as far as 
timber-growing is concerned, most 
owners would not object to adopt- 
ing a forest practice if they really 
expected to reap the benefits, and 
if these benefits were large enough 
in relation to the costs involved. 
But forestry costs differ greatly 
the next be- 
rates of time 


owner to 
cause of different 
preference, different opportunities 
their time and money, 
and so forth. And there are similar 
differences in the that 
owners place on the timber they 


from one 


for using 
values 


can produce. But basically, owners 
of small forests are probably no 
different any of the others 
who are interested in the manage- 


from 


ment of their forests: owners too 
are interested (at least mildly) in 
timber production. 

Usually there are several forest 
practices that would increase the 
productivity of an owner’s wood- 
land places the owner 
could productively put to use his 
Al- 


though he may not recognize it, his 


several 
available energies or capital. 


problem is one of selecting which 
(if any) of the several measures 
he should adopt, in view of his own 
cost and prospective-income situa- 
tion (7). 

Industry's objectives. 
and 


The Tree 
Tree-Farm- 
Family field 
days, forestry youth camps, Keep 


Farm System 


programs, forestry 


Green campaigns and similar ef- 
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forts indicate the concern of tim 


industries for the maa- 


ber-using 
agement of non-industry owned 
forest land. 
foresters to work solely with these 
them 


them 


Many companies hire 


landowners, helping 


their timber, advising 


other 
mark 
on stand-improvement 
and assisting them with tree plant- 


measures, 


ing. 

Companies are convinced that, 
all things considered, this is one of 
the cheapest ways to increase the 
production of raw material for 
their mills. As costs of owning and 
managing their 
panies will no doubt intensify their 


lands rise, com- 
efforts to encourage others to grow 
timber. And, the more responsive 
landowners are to these company 
efforts, the more profitable it will 
be for a company to work with 
them. 


Investment in nearby forests, 
even those owned by others, is only 
one of several processes that com- 
pany management uses to meet its 
raw-material And 
actually this is not one but a whole 


requirements. 


array of ways. For, just as on com- 
pany land, timber production from 
adjoining lands can be increased 
by a number of practices—plant 


ing, thinning, cull-tree removal, 


and control of species composition, 
to name a few. Company pro- 
grams can logically be expected to 


stress those practices that will buy 


them the greatest production  re- 
sponse per dollar of company cost. 


Consumer’s objectives. Two 
other groups are vitally concerned 
with the forest 
properties they don’t own 


management of 


these 
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are the present and future con 
sumers of wood products. They are 
grouped this way because present 
consumers are competing with fu- 
ture consumers for wood products. 
The faster a given inventory is cut 
for present consumption, the lower 
prices tend to be 
consumers and the higher they will 
be for Con- 


versely, the 


will for current 


future consumers. 
current 
future 


more slow ly 
eut, the 


resources are less 


consumers will have to pay for for- 
est products, other things being 
equal. 


Thus from the consumer’s stand 


point, the decision is one of how 
much to consume today and how 
much tomorrow Any forester 
would quickly add that this de 


cision is modified by the amount 
of timber that can or will be grown 
before 


are also aware that it 


‘*tomorrow Ilowever, we 
takes several 
decades of conscious forestry ef 
fort to greatly expand the amount 
of merchantable-sized timber avail- 


able 


to five decades, consumers are com- 


So for periods as long as two 


peting for a relatively fixed timber 
inventory 
have 


Contemporary consumers 


an advantage over future con 
sumers in that the former are here 
they can express their interests 


in the market 


quite effectively 
place and the political arena. For 
this reason, publie agencies and 


conservation groups have tended to 
future con- 
their 


the interests of 


st ress 


sumers In many aspects of 
forestry programs. 

Thus the U.S 
Copeland Report (4 


(5), and Timber Resource 


Forest Service's 
Reappraisal 
Review 
6) have strongly emphasized the 
The 


studies was 


future consumers 


needs of 
primary focus of thes 
on what the timber requirements 
of tomorrow’s consumers would be, 
little 


step the 


and relatively stress was 


given to the next most 
efficient means of producing these 
Nevertheless Jit is 


of each of 


requirements 
clear that the 
these reports believed that future 


writers 


requirements can be met with less 


than the maximum 
duction from each and every acre. 


absolute pro 


So even in dealing with the ob 


jectives of present and fuure con- 
sumers, the problem is largely one 
of deciding where to put manage- 
rial efforts to achieve production 
goals. 

Logically, it would seem that the 
best interests of all would be served 
if these goals were met by concen- 
trating available effort and capital 
on those forestry measures and in 
where increased pro- 


those areas 


duction is greatest relative to costs. 
Each Wants High Returns 
Relative to Cost 
Each of 


landowners, 


these groups forest 


industries, and econ- 


sumers—have similar interests in 


forests First, because forests pro- 
duce something useful to people. 
Thus the focus is on people’s needs 
desires, not on the needs of 


The condition of the forest 


and 
forests 


an end, not the end 


Is a means to 
itself, 
Second, all groups have more 


their 
obtain 


than one of meeting 


The 


income from other sources; he 


way 


needs. landowner can 
ean 
invest in any of several forestry 
buy other 


practices; or he can 


woodlands. The company can meet 
its requirements by obtaining wood 
from others or from its own wood- 
lands, and the price of its products 
places a limit on what a company 
will pay for any amount of wood 


Consumers can have different 
amounts of wood today and 


tomorrow, and indeed, if necessary, 
they can meet many of their con- 
sumption requirements by shifting 
to non-wood products. No group 
has absolute requirements for any 
specific forested property. 

Third, all groups are interested 
in costs as well as in returns, espe 
costs they themselves must 
pay. Each 
decision. Each must decide whether 


cially 
is faced with a similar 


a prospective investment in a for- 
estry practice is justified by the 
increased 


value of the resulting 


production. Of course each is in- 
terested in his own cost of obtain- 
ing the additional investment and 
his own valuation of the output, 
but the decisions are similar for all. 

Thus the fourth 


that all are interested most in find- 


similarity is 
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ing those particular woodlands and 
the associated forestry practices 
that will yield the greatest value of 
increased production relative to the 
forestry-practice cost. All are in- 
terested in the relative ranking of 
available forestry investment op- 


portunities. 


Goal: Make Soundest 
Investments First 


As professional foresters we 
should agree that the interests of 
society as well as the interests of 
our employers will best be served 
if available effort and capital are 
those investments 


directed into 


that will vield the greatest return 


(all benefits considered relative 
to the cost involved. Our objective 
should not be to ‘*increase the pro- 
ductivity of every aere.’’ This 


would be wasteful. Rather we 


should seek to take advantage of 
the best management opportunities 
first the value of 


added yield relative to added cost 


those where 
is greatest. 
Obvious? Perhaps so, but let’s 


examine a few examples where ac- 


tions have seemed to indicate other- 
Wise. 
Poor management vs. good in- 


Almost 


forest-ow nership st udy has 


vestment opportunite S. 
every 
in some way appraised the quality 
of forest management practiced by 
Unfor 


results of these 


different classes of owners. 
tunately, the 


ratings have been used as argu 


ments for action by public or pri- 
vate agencies to first deal with 
those owners who are practicing 


the poorest forestry. But is this 
where the best forestry-investment 
opportunities lie? 

Dr. Lee James’ Missis 


sippi (2) classified cutting practi- 


study in 


ranging 
that 


ces nto six vroupings, 


from excellent  (‘‘cutting 
brings into play the full productive 
capacity of the land’’) to destrue- 
tive. Costs did not enter the analy- 
Sis, nor did the presence or absence 
of opportunities to make any other 
sort of eut. It is unlikely that such 
a rating would be a very helpful 
vuide to profitable investment op- 
portunities. 

In this same study, the quality 
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of fire protection was classified pri- 
marily on the basis of average an- 
nual burn, without regard to costs 
(or differences in benefits of con- 
trol enough,  al- 
might 


Interestingly 
though several properties 
have the same average burn, if the 
owner of one had spent more for 
protection measures than the oth- 
ers, he received a higher manage- 
ment rating, despite the poorer re- 
Clearly 
this was a study of practiees, of 


sults per dollar invested. 


input intensity, not of investments 
or investment opportunities. 

A study by Professor Yoho and 
others (7 compared eutting prac- 
tices. He classified those practices 
‘eood’*’ where logging ‘‘improved 
the stand’’ and ‘* poor’? where they 
caused the stand to ‘‘deteriorate.”’ 
The cost and opportunities for do- 
ing otherwise were not appraised. 
Note that the criterion was to ‘‘im- 
prove the stand”’ (italies mine)— 
not to make profitable forestry in- 
that benefit the 


owner or society. 


vestments would 

Another valuable study was con- 
ducted by the TVA (3). In this 
study the two basie tests of the 
quality of management were wheth- 
er the volume of ‘‘desirable grow- 
ing stock’’ (1) inereased or (2) 
decreased during the period This 
system would rate an owner who 
did nothing higher than one who 
harvested all or part of his timber. 
Onee again, here is a study that 
does not offer any basis for evaluat- 
investment 
intended 


ing forestry-practice 


opportunities; it was not 
to do SO 

Each of these studies was worth- 
while. Each was carefully designed 
and eonducted. 
management-rating systems is very 


But none of these 


helpful in identifying which own- 
ers have the stands that offer the 
best 
opportunities. 

efficient forestry 


forestry-practice investment 
And for planning 
either 


forester 


programs 
publie or the 
needs to know more about invest- 


private 


ment opportunities, and not simply 


whether owners are practicing 


‘oood forestry.’’ 
It is not hard 


Other examples. 
to find other examples of programs 
or program proposals based on ob- 


jectives other than investing effort 
and capital first where the returns 
relative to costs will be the great- 
est. 

We all know of company land- 
purchase and 
programs that have paid little at- 
tention to the productive capacity 
of the site, programs based almost 


forest-management 


entirely on comparative costs per 
acre rather than costs per unit of 
product produced. 

And does approval of a request 
for forestry A.C.P. payments de- 
pend on the value of the resulting 
timber output? Are the effects of 
site quality, species composition, 
and other factors considered? Say 
an owner requests funds for thin- 
ning a stand of red maple or some 
other low-value species. This owner 
has essentially the same chance of 
receiving funds as his neighbor who 
wants to cut defective beech that is 
overtopping black cherry or hard 
maple. Such requests are usually 
granted or 
sidering site quality and similar 


rejected without con- 


factors. 

State laws require strip-mining 
companies to plant trees on spoil 
banks—a large investment that 
promises little in return. But these 
same companies can denude_ pro- 
ductive forest land without conse- 
quence. 

Do not we foresters frequently 
recommend spending large sums to 
plant ‘‘idle’’ while 
we ignore excellent opportunities 


acres to trees, 


for thinning investments in nearby 
plantations? 

And do forestry programs always 
fully recognize differences in acces- 
sibility, markets, and similar fac- 
tors that are important in deter- 
mining the 
unit of forestry-practice cost ? 

Are state and federal 
helping small landowners 
practices that the agencies cannot 
afford to practice on their 
land, even though 
the public land might be more pro- 


long-run returns per 
agencies 


adopt 


own 


investments on 


ductive ? 

Now certainly where these condi- 
tions are found, practical and valid 
frequently exist. Never- 
theless, such conditions lower the 
contribution of the forestry pro- 


reasons 
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fession to society and to employers 
of foresters. A major responsibility 
of the both 
private, is that of investment ana- 
lyst—directing forestry funds and 
effort into the most productive 
channels, within the limits of choice 


forester, publie and 


given him. 

Ilave we foresters fully accepted 
this responsibility? If we used all 
of our knowledge and influence in 
the development of managerial pol- 
and 
could reduce the number of these 
‘‘inefficiencies.’’ And consequently 
the from forestry effort 
would be much greater. 


icies programs, I believe we 


returns 


Implications 
An investment-rating system is 
needed. If 
that 
their disposal are directed to the 


want to be 
funds at 


foresters 
sure management 
most productive uses, there is an 
obvious need for a practical means 
of rating forestry-practice invest- 
ment opportunities. Actually, every 
practicing forester uses a rating 
system—though it may not be for- 
malized beyond intuition. But if 
the scope of forestry-program plan- 
ning is broad, covering very large 
areas, intuition must be replaced 
by an objective rating system. And 
that system must be one that can 
be applied consistently by foresters 
to a wide range of forest conditions. 
Forest 
effi- 


cient national program of produc- 


For example, the U. S. 
Service is concerned with an 
ing enough timber to meet the re- 
con- 


pro- 


quirements of tomorrow’s 
To be efficient, the 
vram should be aimed at the most 


sumers, 


productive forestry investment op- 
portunities. But where do 
lie? In the South, the North, or 
the West? With owners of 
tracts or small? In planting or in 
On what sites? In what 
Few if any foresters 
are familiar with a/l of 
these potential investment opport- 
unities to array them by intuition 


these 


large 
thinning ? 
timber types? 
enough 


in order of returns per unit of cost. 

If an 
were available, and if it were 
plied on a sampling basis to stands 


investment-rating svstem 


ap- 


and small ownerships throughout 


a wood-procurement territory, a 
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state, or the country, the cumula 
tive results would be invaluable in 
appraising current and prospective 
public and private forestry pro- 
grams 

system 


Features of a useful 


The 


ment of 


first and most obvious require 


any system designed to 
ate investme 

that it 
osts and the value of anticipated 


that is, it 


nt opportunities 


would be must consider 


returns; must measure 
both 
pected return 


But 


the investment and the ex 


W hos 
The in 


will not be the 


what investment? 
And what 


wanted 


COStS f returns? 
formation 
interested groups 


have somewhat different 
place different 


same for all 
each 


costs 


will 
and each Tha 
s on the resulting inerease in 
crowth 


differences of 


their quality and 
As an example of 
ost, take the case of a company 


planning to hire a torester to en 
eourave furmers to plant idle fields 
that the 


later for use 


with pine—timber com 


pany expects to buy 


n its mill. In evaluating this type 


of forestry investment, the com 


pany might logically consider only 


for example, the time 


its own costs: 


this forester will have to spend 


talking to farmers, perhaps the cost 


of a planting machine, the appro 


priate interest charges on these in 


vestments, and the stumpage price 


the company eventually expects to 


have to pay the farmer for the tim 


ber 
Karmers, on the 


hand 


costs 


other 


nore these 


would probably 
Thev would be interested in the 
spend 


of the 


time they would have to 


cost to them 


planting, the 
planting stock, the appropriate in 
charges, and other possible 
for this land 
\gain, a publi 


only the 


terest 
1WsSes 
analysis might 
consider publie’s invest 


ment in the planting stock and th 


A.C.P 
eived Or the 


might take a broader view and con 


payments the owner re 


analysis 


public 


sider the combined costs of every- 
one involved 

Thus the second requirement of 
a useful investment-rating system 
is this: it must provide the infor- 
mation needed by each croup. Not 
all of 
system must be relatively simple 
facts to 


it—because any workable 


but the basic skeleton of 
which each user can apply his cost 
and value figures 

Thus this skeleton of facts must 


classify stands into homogeneous 
forestry-practice return categories 
Kor example, ‘stands where thin- 
ning is feasible would be classified 
categories based on 


into several 


how much species composition is 
improved and by how much the ro 
tation is shortened 

And the basie skeleton must also 
provide for classification of the 
same stands into homogeneous for 


estry-practice cost categories—us 


ing the thinning example, into 


several man-and-equipment-hour 
classes based on the thinning time 
required 

The 


information on non-stand con 


framework must also pro 
vide 
ditions that will influence the costs 
of getting the job done. For in- 


stance, some forest Owners are more 
willing than others to adopt spee- 
ified forestry practices. This means 
costs of obtaining the cooperation 


differ. We 


recognize ownership 


of these owners will 


an probably 


classes for which these ‘‘ encourage 


ment costs’’ would be similar, just 


as we recognize biological-treat 


cost classe S 


ment 


There are two arguments against 


this approach: first, our lack of 


knowledge regarding the biologieal 


of stands to forestry prac 


response 


tives: second. the size of the job 
of quantifying current knowledge 
Both 


not enough 


arguments have merit—but 


For concerning the 
first argument, the best we can ever 
do is to act on the best information 
and at the 
concentrate research efforts on im- 


available same time 
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proving that information. And 
concerning the second, quantificea- 
tion of current information is a job 
long overdue. 


Such information is desperately 


needed in training young foresters. 
With experience they will eventu- 
ally be able to improve on this in- 


formation. But can we afford to 
wait 20 years for them to gain this 
the potential 


contribution of the profession much 


experience? Isn't 


too great to wait for each one to 


) 


gain all that experience ? 


Is our knowledge really that 
weak and the job of quantifying 
it really that large? Personally, | 
think not. 

I believe the forestry profession 
has a great dea! to offer forest in 
dustry, landowners, and consumers 
And I am also convineed that we 


can materially that con- 


Iherease 
tribution by taking the steps nec 
that, 


as possible, available funds will be 


essary to make sure insofar 


those and 
that 
greatest return per dollar spent 


practices 
vield the 


directed to 


those stands will 
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Results of Crop-Tree Thinning and Pruning 
In Northern Hardwood Saplings After 


Nineteen Years 
D. F. Conover and R. A. Ralston 


IN THE WINTER of 1938-1939 a 
study of several intensities of crop- 
tree thinning was installed in north- 
eastern Wisconsin by the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station 
and the Nicolet National 
The problem in young hardwood 


Forest. 


stands then, just as it is now, was 
how to improve quality and com- 
In 1953 about 40 percent 
of the northern 


position. 
314 million acres 
hardwood type in the Lake States 
was in the seedling and sapling size 
classes (4); thus, the results of this 
study are applicable to a large for- 
est acreage, 

The importance of early weed 
ings or cleanings in voung northern 
hardwoods has been emphasized by 
Cline (5 
Hepting (7 


9), Jemison and 
Church 2 


recommended re- 


, Jensen 
and 
Frothingham (6 
moval of one-third to one-half of a 
sapling stand when it reached an 
The 


noncommercial 


average height of & to 10 feet 
that 
pay 


supposition 


thinnings will has been only 


partly substantiated. This is due, in 
the 


such research. 


part, to long-time nature of 
Radical changes ef 
fected in species composition have 
been reported by Lutz Cline 
10). Church (2) noted a greatly 


diameter 


and 
increased erowth of se 
lected 

Additional research will be need 


Trees 


ed to answer the most diffieult ques- 
tion, namely, ‘‘when in the life of 
a hardwood stand should thinnines 


forester and 
Experiment 


Department 


THI THORS are research 
forester, Lake States Forest 
Station, Forest Service, U. 8. 
of Agriculture 


TIMI 


Man-hours of 
thinning time per acre 


Treatment 
1938 


Unthinned 
Light thinning 
Heavier thinning 


10.0 
24.8 
treatments 


‘On both thinning 


2.0 inches, 


REQUIRED 


1,100 trees 


begin?’’ In the final analysis, non- 
commercial thinnings made at va- 
rious times will have to be com- 
pared with early commercial thin- 
nings for pulpwood and chemical 
wood! on the basis of operational 
costs and final yield of material of 
the desired quality. 

(12 


vears 


and Arbogast 
summarized the first eight 
results of the study in northeast- 
ern Wisconsin. The present report 
deals with the 19-year remeasure- 
ment and the second thinning and 


Stoeckeler 


pruning operations 


Establishment and Design of the 
Study 


chosen for thinning 


The stand 
was an 11-year-old northern hard 
There 
were 2,810 trees per acre of sugar 


white 


wood stand on a good site. 


American elm, ash 
basswood, and other species in | 
Of the total stand, an average of 
139 trees 
from earlier logging with an aver- 
but 


maple, 
Qs 


per acre were holdovers 


age diameter of 3.6 inches, 
ranging up to 12 inches d.b.h. The 
averaged 1.7 


trees 


second-growth 
inches in diameter with dominants 
averaging 21 feet tall and 2.1 inches 
d.b h. 

In the winter of 1938-1939 twelve 


square %-acre plots were estab 
lished in a 3x4-plot rectangle. All 
low-quality, overtopping trees left 


after the earlier logging were gir 


‘Although present Lake States markets 
isually limit eutting to the sawlog-size 
expanding pulpwood and chemicn 
nearly 


class, ! 
wood markets will eventually make 
all sizes of trees merchantable 


To THIN AN PRUNI 


Man 
hours of pruning time 
per 1,000 trees 


1946 1939 1946 


r gaere were cut; average d.b.h. was 


dled with an ax. Time required 
was 3.2 hours per acre or 6 min 
utes per tree girdled. 

Next, 300 to 400 potential crop 
trees per acre were selected, paint- 
Prefer- 
and co- 
dominant the 
form, stem quality, and vigor. To 


numbered, and measured. 


ence was given dominant 


trees having best 


obtain better species representa- 
tion, only 41 percent of the crop 


trees selected were sugar maple 


compared with 68 percent in the 
original stand, and the percentage 
composition of other species (Amer 


Stages of development in one 
Upper, photo taken in fall 1938 
logging, spring 1939 im 
mediately after removing all trees 
in a 5-foot radius of numbered 
trees, lower, stand as it appeared in fall 
1955. Thinning 
7 feet in 1946, 


Fig. 1. 
stand, 

before center, 
with 
crop 


radius was inereased to 





Per ACRE OF 


Original stand 


before logging 


volume 


Unthinned 
Light tl 
Hea 


tops of 


ican elm, white ash, and basswood 


as correspondingly increased 
among the crop trees 
Following the girdling 
the 
three 
imposed on four plots each: 

] All trees within a 5-foot ra 


dius of the base of each crop tree 


opera- 
tion and 


trees, treatments were 


rop 


were cut 
2. All 
radius of crop trees were cut. 
3. No 


In two of the four plots in each 


trees 


within a 214-foot 


trees were cut 


treatment the limbs of potential 
es were pruned flush to the 
with a handsaw to one-half 
height in 1939. The small 


amount of pruning time required 


erop tr 
Stem 
total tree 
average—-1.6 minutes per tree) re 
fleets the fact that hardwood prun 
ing commonly involves removal of 
only one or two limbs from selected 
trees in contrast with pine pruning 
where several whorls of five to six 
branches usually are cut 

In the winter of 1946-1947 the 
thinnine radii were inereased to 
seven feet on the plots previously 
a 5-foot radius and to five 
root 


1989 


on the 2',, radius plots 
again 


total 


were 
their 
man-hours expended 


Trees pruned in 


pruned to one-half 


height. The 


on this and the earlier thinning 


and pruning operations are given 


kor purposes oft comparison, a 


commercial thinning is presently 


being carried out on a comparable 


group of plots bordering on the 


( ROT 


ft : . srea. 


sawlog size tres Board 


measurement of the 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


AND Noncrop TREES IN ORIGINAL STAND AND 19 YEARS LATER, BY TREATMENTS 


Stand after 19 years Change in 19 vears 
Volume Basal 
arena, Cu. ft 
sq. ft. Cords Bd. ft. volume 
Crop trees 
58.7 1064.0 +966.4 
1218.5 1.7 -33 i +1143. 


+1500./ 


63.9 
79.6 1568.0 
Nonerop trees 

( 66.4 1175.2 
588 44.7 792.2 
410 25.4 396.9 

Crop plus nonerop trees 
1178 125.1 2239.2 12.0 846 
893 108.6 2010.7 10.4 871 
1964.9 10.1 1369 


—1712 3 1751.7 
1594 +-397.6 


—1703 $14.3 


—1775 
—1627 


-1711 


+1718.1 
+1541.0 
+1514.5 


d.buh. and up eords are to a include 


foot 


Rough $.0-ineh top «d.i.b ined 


volume is to an 8.0-ineh top d.i.b 


original noncommercial thinning plot. Basal area and cubic foot 


study. Cuts are being made on the volume show similar trends 


new plots to provide varying re- On the other hand, the 1957 total 


sidual stocking levels and to study merchantable volume in cords is 


the effects of an early commercial 
thinning on hardwood growth and 


greatest on the unthinned plots. If 
volume is converted to 
MBM 


added to pulpwood volume, we get: 


he a rd f¢ oT 


quality development as compared e¢ords (2 cords per and 
with those obtained through earlier 


noncommercial thinnings. 
Growth and Mortality 
1957 at 
the 
ash 


Treatment Crop + noncrop trees 
Unthinned plots 13.7 cords per aere 
Thinned to 5- and 12.8 eords per aere 
7-foot radii 
Thinned to 21% and 
5-foot radii 


Volume growth By 


¢ nie ? ; . bs - * 
stand age 30, many of bass 12.1 cords per acre 


wood, elm, anc white crop 
trees had reached small sawlog size 
Fig. 1). The seeond thinning had 
removed 1.100 trees or 360 eubie 
feet per acre from the treated 


plots, further increasing the grow- 


Although the total merchantable 
volume in cords is greatest on the 
unthinned plots, it is split nearly 
equally between noncrop (46 per- 


cent) and crop (54 percent) trees. 
the heavier thinning &6 
percent of the 
Thus, 


pulpwood volume 


ine space for erop trees. 
That thinning 
crowth of the 


Table 2 


volume on 


while on 


has hastened 


volume is in erop 


residual trees is 
The 1957 board 
the 
was more than 11% times that of 


trees. more 


considerably 


shown in : 
’ . In nonerop trees 
root heaviest eut 


is now available for commercial 


des dea let thinning on unthinned plots than 


Of these totals. 6 
the hoard foot 
trees on the heaviest thinning com- 


ponent af on the thinned plots 
Rate of 
mortality of all species was reduced 
by the About 


many American elm, basswood, and 


. . Crop-tre ( mortality. 
volume is in erop 


thinnings. twice as 


pared to 69 percent on the check 


SIXTEEN-YEAR MORTALITY 
SPECIES AND 
+1954 


sugar maple died on the controi 
na Crop TREES BY : po ; 

res vearmre. 109 plots as on the thinned plots (Tablé¢ 
3). White ash mortality 


creased only on the heaviest thin 


was ce 
Mortality by treatment 
Light 

Un thin 
thinned ning 


Heavier 
thin 
ning 


ning. 
The 


wood 


high  bass- 


the thinned 
Sugar mapl 5.2 1.5 plots can be partially explained by 
White ash 4 8.5 4. 
American elm 12.6 6.0 3 
Basswood 29.4 12.1 


comparatively 


Percent mortality on 


competition within sprout clumps. 


15.i The treatment applied to bass 


Ineludes trees 0.6-ineh d.b.h. and up wood deviated from regular pro 
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TABLE 4.-—SIxTEEN-YEAR MortaLity AMONG Crop TREES By SPECIES, TREATMENT, Height and diameter growth re- 
AnD 1938 DIAMETER Ciass, 1939-1954 sponse.—Both height and diameter 

— as Unthinned Light thinnin Heavier thinnit growth of crop trees were greater 
lass e lig nning eavier g . “f 
in 1938 Mortality Basis Mortality 7 Basis Mortality - Basis thinned plots, but growth o 
: - fered by species and size elass. 
White ash made the fastest height 


growth, 1.6 feet per year, followed 


Inches "ercen Trees Percent Trees Percent Trees 
Sugar maple 

) 162 : 118 

1 97 74 by American elm 1.4 feet, bass- 

9 $5 5 wood 1.2 feet, and sugar maple 1.0 

oO feet. Their total heights averaged 

4 9% ; 4! 48.6 feet, 44.7 feet, 37.8 feet, and 

11 ( 36.6 feet respectively in 1954. Crop 

Ameriean elm trees on the heaviest thinning made 

36 the best height growth they gvrew 

1.4 feet per year compared to 1.1 


Basswooc feet per vear on the light thinning 
27 1] 3 23 and 1.2 feet per year on unthinned 
. 9 3 3: 


6 plots. 
The most consistent differences 

ape emnithed <rom table. Shete wine & Sow fines See foe semasent scene aren oe 
. are ¢ are i ) ero ClaSSeS 
in basswood where 20 pereent died on thinned plots PI ‘ “ , 
unthinned plots and species (Table 5). Trees in the 
dominant and codominant crown 
Height Growth IN 16 Years, By Species AND 1938  ¢lasses made the best growth, ex 


( CLASS, 1939-1954 


) 


cept for white ash, which grew well 
Codominants Intermediates regardless of its position in the 


eight eight 
cteigh Heigh erown canopy or the treatment 
growth Basis growth i : 


Trees Feet 
4 


applied. 

1.19 Much the same is true of diam- 
1.72 eter growth. White ash grew rapid 
1.16 ° ° ° 

69 99 lv in diameter without regard to 
treatment (Fig. 2). Elm, basswood, 
and sugar maple, on the other 


cedure in that it consisted of thin- the initial (1938) size class of the rae 
hand, responded well to thinning, 


ning each sprout clump to leave’ trees. Table 4 shows that most of ; 
especially the trees that were in the 


two or three of the best stems. the crop tree mortality occurred in ft ; 
bate ey . : . 1- to 3-inch-diameter classes in 
This did not equal the prescribed the 1-inch d.b.h. class. s ; ‘ 

ae : , ; 1938. For example, in the 1-inch 
thinning radii in most cases; there- Furthermore, losses in that size : 5 
. Sp . class, diameter growth on the wid 
fore, competition was greater. class were most pronounced in the 


. ‘ “eal st thinning radius was double that 
However, basswood’s relative in- unthinned plots. Mortality in these ~~ heen 


of similar sized trees on the un- 
thinned plots. Without regard to 
size class, white ash grew the fast- 


tolerance to shade undoubtedly af- plots was greatest in basswood fol 


fected the results too. lowed by American elm, white ash, 


Survival varied markedly with and sugar maple, in that order. : 
est followed by elm, basswood, and 


sugar maple, in that order. 


5| AMERICAN ELM WHITE ASH : 
Success of crop trees selected in 


it ; ; ‘ 1938 Kight year observations on 
7 7 erop trees in 1946 showed that 79 
A | ] | 4 4 4 percent were rated as good or bet 

kd A Z| ter than the remaining nonerop 


trees surrounding them (72). This 


INCHES 


GROWTH 








CASSHESS SUSER GAPLE rating was based on crown posi 


5 


4} tion, stem form, and soundness. 


Kieht years later (after the second 

: - 7 thinning) 62 percent were rated 

| | . | a a | F | as good or better choices than sur- 
2 3 4 5 


' rounding trees. Poorest results 


ANNUAL 


AVERAGE 








OIAMETER CLASS (INCHES) were on the unthinned plots where 
TREATMENT 

J CHECK 

LJ SHT THINNIN cessful in 1954 and the best re- 

MB HEAVIER THINNING 


only 52 percent were judged suc- 


' ; sults—73 percent—were on the 
ige annual diameter growth of crop trees by species, 1938 diameter . ° e oe 
baneicanie: widest thinning radii. 
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TABLE 6 PERCENTAGE OF Crop TREES (IN THE SPECIFIED ORIGINAL CROWN CLASS 


» dec , success (Trop 
Bhe decline in suc Ss aN THAT WERE DOMINANT OR CODOMINANT APTER 16 YEARS, 1939-1954° 
trees is largely based on changes 
in crown position of trees that Unthinned Light thinning Heavier thinning 
, . Species Basis sasis sasis 
were codominant or intermediate 
Percent Trees Percent Trees Percent Trees 


Ok Tl. lo > S + O° 
in 193 lable 6 Dominant in 1938 


Th percentage of 1938 eodom American eln 96 3¢ 96 25 
inants or intermediates that were White ash 100 = > 
. : Basswood 61 95 21 

in the codominant and dominant = guar maple 89 ( 93 14 


crown classes by 1954 was in Codominant in 1938 

ereased by thinning for all species American elm 59 
. > . Vhite ash 

except white ash. Because of the hite a 


fJasswood 


&o 
68 
latter species’ rapid juvenile’ Sugar maple 39 


height growth, it attained domi Intermediat 


nanee earlier than elm, basswood, American elm 
. White ash 

or maple and therefore showed — passwood 

little or no effects of thinning from Sugar maple 


will clarify reading of the table: In the unthinned area, 96 


this aspect The following example 
1938 were dominant or co 


What happened to the selected percent of 39 American elm trees that were dominant in 
> dominant 16 vears later 

erop trees that dropped out of the 
crown canopy » A eloser look at 
Pruning and limb-free length. free lengths of sugar maple and 


Pruning wounds healed rapidly in elm as influenced by thinning and 
all species (Fig. 4), the majority pruning are shown in Table 7. 


one species, sugar maple, will 
serve to illustrate the effects of 


thinning on various crown classes , 
Kig. 3 requiring from two to five years The trees of both species were 
pruned to one-half their total 


for callusing over (11 
Natural pruning has also oc- height or to about 10 feet in 1939 

curred at a rapid rate, particular- and to 14 or 15 feet in 1946 

ly on the unthinned plots. Limb- Pruning unthinned sugar maple 


The mortality and changes in 
crown class indicate that caution 
should be exercised in selecting 
sugar maple crop trees at or be 
low the eodominant erown class 
Of the 1938 intermediate sugar 
maple on the 5-foot and 7-foot DOMINANTS CODOMINANTS INTERMEDIATES 
thinning radius plots, only 14 per- 
cent were dominant or codominant IN 1938 IN 1938 IN 1938 
in 1954 and 46 percent were either 
dead or suppressed by that time 


To be sure, thinning improved 


N 
on 


chanees of suecess. but much 


NN 


heavier thinnings than tested 


NN 


would be required to effect com 


on 
°o 


plete release and such treatment 


MALL 


L, 


might seriously affect stem quality 


/ 


WILL 


Inherently slow growth, an un 


known, may well be the cause of 


IN EACH CLASS ,1954 (PERCENT) 


LLL, 


the poor response 


dL 


























WLLL 
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Thinnings generally improved 
the chances of eodominants main 


taining or bettering their erown 


Ce 
Se 
‘V/V, 
Ny, "4 


TREES 


t 


position while dominants were 
little affected by treatment; that is 
about 90 percent remained domi 


4 
ey, 
Ye, 
a 


nant or codominant regardless of 


treatment 


Quality Considerations 1954 crown class: 
Although height and diameter [| Intermediate 


rrowth were nereased on the 


selected crop trees, changes often A Suppressed Dom. or Codom. 


occurred in stem quality which af +» 1938. Stand was 


. Fig. 3 1954 crown class of Sugar maples selected as crop trees 1 
fected the value of the products thinned in 1938 and again in 1946. 
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increase 
thinned 
pruning 
the 
pruned trees showed an average of 
2 to 4 feet more clear Jeneth than 


did not 
On the 
however, natural 
more slowly and 


height 
length. 


to this 
limb-free 
plots, 


pre wressed 


unpruned trees. 
American elm did not naturally 
prune itself as well as maple in 
the heavily stocked control plots. 
In fact, stand treatment had little 
effect on natural pruning. Pruned 
elm averaged 2 to 4 feet more limb 
length than 
regardless of stand density. This 
‘an be attributed to a tendency to 
fork and the the 
large branch stubs on the bole. 
Artificial pruning of a greater 
length one-half 
would 


free unpruned trees 


persistence of 


clear than tree 
height 


sulted in an 


probably have re- 


advantage over nat- 


A 


in healing of 


, immediately after pruning; 


16 years after pruning. F 


sugar maple pruned in the winter of 


shows 


ural pruning so that the results 
cited here are limited in applica- 
tion. 

Epicormic branching.—If gains 
in growth of crop trees result in 
early merchantability, but are ac- 
by lowered yields of 
clear thinnings will be of 
limited value. Jemison and Schu- 
macher (8) studied 
hardwoods after logging and found 
differences in epicormic branching 


companied 
wood, 


old-growth 


by species, log position, original 
volume, and volume cut. 
However, they concluded that the 
degrade, which occurred mostly in 


stand 


the top logs, was economically in- 
significant. 

Eyre and Zillgitt (5) cited re- 
sults in Upper Michigan cutting 
studies which showed a loss of clear 
and degrade in 


length resulting 





1939. Pictures 
years, D, seven 
17-vear-old 


two 
through 


and B, one year, C, 
radial section 


residual yellow birch and 
maple after heavy logging. Much 
of the loss in clear lengths in sugar 
maple was attributed to develop- 
that 
Zarly ob- 
study 


sugar 


ment of puny branches 
existed before logging. 
the 


epicormie branch- 


servations on present 
indicated that 
ing was increased by thinning and 
but that most of the 
sprouts had disappeared within 
eight years after thinning. 


pruning 


A study made by Brinkman (17) 
of young 25- and 50-year-old oak 
Iowa showed that there 

were more epicormic branches on 
the 
and more on sprout clumps than on 


stands in 


trees in lower crown classes 
single stems. Branching was more 
common on heavy than on light 
cuttings. 

Two growing seasons after the 
1947 thinnings, which widened the 
radii around trees, a record 
was made of epicormie branching 


in the limb-free area of all 


erop 


crop- 
tree stems. Re-examination of the 
same portion of the stems in 1957 
(Tables 8 and 9) shows the  zreat- 
est differences to be related to: (1) 
Length of time since thinning and 
age of trees, (2) crown class, and 
(3) species. The least differences 
are between treatments 
Epicormie branching in 1948 oe- 
curred mostly on trees in the lower 
crown classes, and on these trees it 
decreased very little from 1948 to 
1957. 
intermediate 
often on the thinned plots than on 
the unthinned plots, but it is evi 


Dominant, codominant, and 


trees branched more 


dent that epicormic branching is 


common without thinning. Stock 
ing increased on all plots by about 
30 square feet of basal area from 
1948 to 1957, and this has probably 


been the reason for the decrease in 


epicormic branching in dominant 


and codominant trees during that 


period. 
Field observations of the size and 


importance of the  epicormic 


branching on crop trees reveal that 
the few epicormic branches occur 
ring on the dominants and codom- 


inants are small and short lived, 


often coming and going within the 


same growing season. On sup- 


pressed trees, and to some ex- 
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lening 
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ceonelusions 


lM uart he 
of 
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as greate 
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and 


thinning 


ash 
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were 


asswood 
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1957 


ased 


radius 
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whi 
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er 


now 
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relationship betwee) 


but 


) shows that the pereentage 
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with 


ent 
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Tr pulpwood and saw 
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plots 


the 


d.b.h 


oft 
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only one-half as many, 


were 
The 
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forked 


Sil liie 


on 


Situ 


| 
Ol 


the 
ion 


the 


elm 


Pruned 
Unpruned 
Pruned 
Unpruned 
Pruned 


Unpruned 


Pruned 
Unpr 
Pruned 
Unpruned 
Prune | 
Unprune 


in¢ 


forked below 


thinning 


le tree 
the 


ompar d to 46 pereent on the un 


erchantab 


feet on heavier 
thir ned plots 

The 
need for artificial pruning early in 
the lift of 


particularly 


factors 


northern hardwood 
if 
or improvement cuttings are made. 
the effect of 


ing crop trees was not only to in 


stands thinnings 


In this study releas- 
diameter growth and hasten 
to 
crease rate of natural pruning and 
un 


‘Teast 


merchantability, but also de 


encourage forking. Even on 


thinned plots, however, forks or 


heavy limbs on otherwise potential 
be 


feasibility of pruning limbs 


trees should pruned. 


Crop 
The 


to inches in diameter was 


up 
pruning wound dissee 


11 


shown by a 


in the same stand. 


Ton study 


Summary and Conclusions 
Noncommercial 


were 


thin 
sapling 
1988 


crop tree 


made ith a 


Hines 


northern hardwood stand in 


1946 


removing 


Thinning was done by 


fixed 


and 
trees within two dif 
ferent radii around selected 
erop trees By 1957. after 16 years 
vrowth showed 


for the 


board foot volume 


a definite advantage plots 


again point to the 


Before 


treatment 


Ameri 


5.8 


Im 


an ¢ 


thinned to the wi 
thinning radius 

1. Board foot 
thinning 
feet per % 
846 board feet on the check plots 
The total 


after 16 years was g 


the 
1,369 
compared To 


volume in 


heaviest averaged 


board icre 


» 


cords 
thi 
unthinned plots. However, 54 per 
f it 


SO 


volume in 
reatest on 


oO in trees 
of 


heavier 


cent was nonerop 
the total 


thinning 


while percent vol 
the 


trees 


ume on was 


3. Thinning 


crop 
increased diameter 
vrowth and decreased mortality of 
heavier 


he it } 


Trees on. the 


the 


crop trees 


thinning made best 
rrowth 


} 


mained 


Dominant sugar maple re 
codominant 
The 
the 


intermediate 


dominant or 
of 


trees Sé leete d 


regardless treatment 


chanees of trom 
codominant and 


crown ¢lasses to become final crop 


trees were improved by thinning, 
but, even so, intermediate and sup 
pressed trees were generally 
choices. On the heaviest 
16 of the 


were dead or suppre ssed a 


poor 
thinning, 
ermediates 


er 16 


percent int 


r+ 
Lt 


years 


D Epicormie branching was 


after the second pruning 


eeneral 
EPICcORMIC BRA? 
NINI 
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AFTER 


9 
AND 


TRI 


Species 


sugar 


ig maple 
American elm 
Basswood 


White 


ash 
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f sugar maple and American elm erop trees forking at various 
heights. growth Appalachian hardwoods. 
Jour. Forestry 46:252-255., 


and thinning in 1946 on all species It is too early to evaluate fully 9. JENSEN, V. S. 1935. Suggestions 
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in voung second-growth hardwoods 
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perce nt 
that height compared to 55 percent sponse of trees of different species ) 
in northeastern Wisconsin Soe 


on the check plots and size classes. Amer. Foresters Proc. 1947:328-346 
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Carl T. Thoresen (1910-1959) 

Carl T. Thoresen, forester, Tennessee Valley Authority, died at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Knoxville, Tenn., April 24. He was 48 years old. 

Mr. Thoresen was born in Pequaming, Mich., May 13, 1910. He attended high 
school at L’Anse, Mich., and graduated from Michigan State University with a 
B.S. degree in forestry in 1933. 

He worked on the Pisgah National Forest until 1935 when he joined the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. For the past five years he had been project leader 
ot a cooperative forest development project in Cumberland and Morgan Coun- 


ties, Tenn. 








Forestry on Oregon State Highway 
Commission Lands 


Lawrence C. Merriam, Jr. 


Highway De- are for the use and enjoyment of 


the general public, and natural for- 


IN OREGON the State 


partment and State Parks Division 


both are responsible to the State est conditions are maintained wher. 


Highway Commission. Montana is ever possible. However, dead and 


apparently the only other state down timber and hazardous trees 
with a similar arrangement in are sold in small salvage sales 
which the directors of the highway where such removal does not im- 


pair park values to a greater ex- 
than 
Income from timber sales is always 


program also control the activities 


in the state parks tent the benefits gained (5 
Nature of Highway Commission 


Forest Lands 


In 1956 Oregon state 


incidental to value preservation. 
Park 


1) State highway parks range in 


| irk land lands are of three tvpes: 
mrK Lz as 


totalied some 57.136 acres in 162 
different 
but 17 tracts were for sted to some 


In addition to this the high 


size up to over 8,000 acres and are 
tracts (4), of which all P ee 
usually well-developed for picnic 


and/or overnight camping use 
extent pc 

. hese areas usually preserve some 
way commission is responsible for ‘ s / 

bien. outstanding seenie feature and 
(91 special sites, including quar ; : 
often contain large stands of com- 
ries, stock piles, borrow areas, and al f ) hiel 
‘ mercial forest types. (2) State high- 
miscellaneous sites. Some of these we" YI] ; 
usually consist of 


wav waysides 
are timbered Also under ‘OM MIS i whe is 

small roadside use developments, 
sion control are a great number of ? 
. P such as picnic areas or narrow 
forested excess richt-o way prop Ri 

P strips of forest land alone state 

erties purchased in connection with ' E , ; 

highways. (3) State highway tim- 


highway eonstruction 
Park 


quired for the culture 


roadside strips 
of Oregon myrtle (Umbellularia 
californica [Hook. and Arn.] 
Nutt 


ral settings in 


her yreserves are 
lands in Oregon are ae I 
and 


the state 


preser 


vation of trees native to 


preserved in unusual natu 


preservation of seenle 
Ore 


and for the 
southwestern 


places and objects of attraction ad 


e . ron 
jacent to or in close proximity te : 
a ee The aaa Highway lands are acquired 
. primarily for the construction of 
ry 1OR 1 He sen forester wit! publie roads or for the purpose of 
the Or n State Highwa Department, : . . 
Salen obtaining materials to be used in 








highway construction. Occasionally 
in the acquisition of land for high- 
way rights-of-way it becomes nece- 
essary to acquire additional land 
beyond immediate highway needs) 
where no direct access to such land 
is available or will be allowed after 
construction, and where the cost of 
acquisition is less than the cost of 
providing special access. Such ex- 
cess right-of-way tracts often con 
stands of commercial timber. 
State of 


tain 
In 1956, the 
through its State Highway Com- 


Oregon 


mission owned 791 special site 


tracts that had been acquired over 
the years for quarry, gravel, stock- 


miscellaneous purposes 


pile, and 
Forty-six of these supported mer- 


chantable timber stands and 152 
contain seattered trees. These tracts 
range in size from 1 to over 100 


acres, 
After 
roadside 
made, merchantable timber is some- 
times sold by competitive bidding. 


adequate provision for 


beautification and use is 


In general, commercial forest 
species found in park and highway 
Cascade Moun 
Pseudot- 
Franco 
he fero 


western 


lands west of the 
tains include Douglas-fir 
Mirb. 
hemlock (T'suga 
Rafn Sargent 
Thuja plileata, Donn 


suga menziesii 
western 
phylla 


red cedar 





Sunset 


along the 


Wayside 


I 1.—-State Highw Par ilong ¢ mbia River Highw Fie. 2.—Typical State Highway 
Us W County, O | ng par tand of ponderos Highway, Columbia County, Ore., Tillamook Burn area. Wind 
Dit , Doug f throw is a problem. Stumps of past blowdown on right 
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grand fir (Abies grandis, Lind.), 
and Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis, 
Carr.). East of the Cas- 
cade Range commercial trees found 


on highway commission lands in- 
clude ponderosa pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa, Dougl western larch 
(Larix occidentalis, Nutt.). lodge 
pole pine (Pinus contorta, Doug].), 
and Engel- 
engelmanni, 


(Abies spp. 
{ Picea 


Parry] Engelm.). 


true firs 


mann spruce 


Management Problems 


The problem of forest manage- 
ment of park and general highway 
lands is complicated by the fact 
that 
many 


include a great 


of small 


these lands 


tracts, many size, 
widely separated and spread over 
much of the state. They are often 
odd shaped (e.g., in narrow strips 
or small wedge-shaped pieces on in- 
to conform to 


the adjoining 


accessible hillsides 
the 


highway. 


alignment of 


Fire protection is a major con- 
sideration, park 
lands where there is heavy public 
use or where highway commission 
with 
state 


particularly on 


lands adjoin logged areas 


slash accumulations. Oregon 
park lands receive fire protection 
coverage from the various fire pro- 
tection districts of the Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, for which an- 
nual per acre assessments are paid. 
Forest insects and diseases present 
difficulties on these lands requiring 
special studies by the highway for- 
Sometimes sanitation sal- 


esters. 


vage cutting is necessary to cur- 
tail the spread of infestation. Tim- 
ber windthrown by winter storms 
oceasionally is a problem and often 
ealls for salvage operations 

i constant 


Timber trespass 1S a 


threat on lands whose boundaries 
are not well marked, and the ap- 
prehension of violators is often dif- 
ficult if the cutting is not observed 
occurrence. The 
telephone 


shortly after its 
location of and 


lines along forested highways and 


power 


through forested park areas creates 


certain difficulties with regard to 
hazard and line tree removal, and 
the general problem of snag and 
hazard tree felling is always pres- 


ent on forest lands where public 


use and road travel are so impor- 
tant. 

Often the snag-felling and haz- 
ard tree removal is done as a part 


of a salvage timber sale. Timber 
sale management on these lands 


requires special treatment in order 
to preserve roadside beauty and 
park values. On cutover lands and 
on some salvage areas tree plant- 
to assure adequate 
the 


ing 1s done 


growing stock and to restore 
natural setting. 

On forested park lands heavy 
public use, especially on shallow 
soils and in areas supporting shal- 
low-rooted species, creates a forest 
problem whose solution requires 
much thought and often new lands 
(1). This points to the need for 
pre-development study of these 
park areas and an inventory of 
highway commission forest lands 
to discover future use areas or ‘‘re- 


serve use areas.’ 


Highway Foresters’ Activities 


New 
quired for highway rights-of-way 


lands are constantly ae- 
and park expansion. Many of these 
and it is the 
foresters elMm- 


lands are forested 
function of the two 
ploved by the highway commission 
to appraise the timber value in 
In addition to this, these 


the 


volved. 
foresters work on problems 
mentioned above. 

In the matter of timber trespass, 
arrangements have been made with 
the State Board of For- 


estry and with state parks division 


Oregon 


field employees for notification as 
operations adjoining 
Contacts by the 


to logging 
state park lands. 
with logging operators 
have been an aid in reducing tim 


Where trespass has 


foresters 


ber trespass. 
the 
damage and 


esti- 
the 


violators as soon as possible after 


oveurred foresters have 


mated contacted 
the cutting has taken place and a 
statement of interest has 
been obtained. This latter 
dure has served to prevent recur- 


signed 


proce- 


rence of trespass and to aid in dam- 
age settlement. 

The marking of boundary lines 
by the park survey crew has also 
been a great help in this work. 


or 
ol 
Oo 


Where trees have shown signs of 
poor vigor or have died in park 
use areas, have made 
studies as to the cause and preven- 
tion of future damage. Many times 
it has been difficult to maintain the 
vigor of the forest stand under con- 


foresters 


tinued heavy use. 

Insect and disease problems often 
have been associated with the con- 
dition of heavy public use. Salvage 
logging followed by 
planting of native forest trees have 
control 


operations 


in some served to 


these problems as well as the prob- 


eases 


lem of windthrown and fire-killed 
timber. 

In the sale of salvage timber on 
park lands or the sale of any tim- 
ber on highway commission lands, 
every effort has been made to pro- 
tect the residual stand from dam 
age and to insure adequate clean- 
up of logging debris. This has re- 
quired the writing of very strict 
timber sales agreements calling for 
such things as: cutting only marked 
trees and operating only within 
designated areas; stump height of 
12 inches or less; use of small trae- 
tors (Caterpillar D-4 or smaller 
use of mobile loading equipment ; 
skid 


locations; 


landings and roads only in 


specified piling and 
burning of all slash in small piles; 
felling of all snags on the sale area; 
to be done when soil dis- 
turbance is at a Ade- 
quate public liability and property 
damage insurance and the posting 


logging 


minimum 


of a sizeable performance bond have 
also been required. The operator 
has been required to make special 
provision for the safety of park 
users and highway travellers. Close 
the has 


obtaining 


supervision by foresters 


aided = in conformance 
with contract provisions and state 
forest laws 
In some cases, however, it has 
been found wise to have trees felled, 
varded and decked by state park 
personnel. The logs then have been 
sold in the deck in a cleared area 
where possible loading damage has 


(Table I 


salvage timber sales on state park 


been at a mininium, lists 


land and timber sales on highway 
rights-of-way and special site lands 
from 1954 through 1957 








560 a 


matter of forest fire pro 


In the 
tection, arrangements with the Ore 


gon State Board of Forestry have 


been the major effort on state park 
lands. However, snag-felling proj 


ects heen earried out on sey 


nave 
eral tracts and more are 
planned for the addi 


cooperative agreements on fire 


mans 
future. In 
tion 


road construction and usage with 


neichboring 


helpful 


landowners have been 


future, with aid of data 


obtained in making a proposed in 


entory and check of the forest 
lands of the Oregon State Highway 
Commission, information should be 
available on fire hazards, road loea 
tions, water sources, topographic 
featur ind the nature of the for 

tands. This should be of help 
in praising the protection prob 


lem. Also concerned field personnel 


should be trained in fire prevention 
ana suppression methods and 
where needed equipment should be 
made available for their use 


park lands are 
detailed 


of ecological relationships prior to 


\s far as state 


more study 


oneerned, a 


forest areas shou d 


development in 
This should aid in redue 
problems of tree damage 


due to over-use 


Other State Activities 


what was 
the 


to determine 


other states in 


being 


field of park and highway forestry 


don In 


inquiries were sent bv the author 


1957) to all known state highway 


ind state park organizations r 


juesting information on the em 


ployment of foresters and the man 
agement of forest lands by these 
departments. Letters were sent to 


18 highway organizations and re 
plies were received from 37 of them 
sent to 10) 


State park letters were 


states having park departments 
and 27 organizations replied 
Replies indicated that in 


states very little is done in the field 


most 


OREGON STATI 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Highway COMMISSION LANDS—1954-1957 


R/W and 


State park 


Year salvage sales 
1954 7 2 
1955 ; 4 
1954 7 l 
1957 6 2 
ot s ©) Sales 


What work is 
by the 
State 


of highway forestry 
done is often performed 

state forestry organizations 
park replies revealed that in many 
states the parks organizations are 
joined with the state forestry or 
ganizations in a conservation de- 
partment, and in others agreements 
are made with the forestry depart- 
ments for professional forestry ad- 
vice. Apparently only in New York 


and California are foresters em 
ployed by state park organizations 


) 


primarily for forestry work 
ITowever, with the great expansion 
of highway throughout 
the United 


development and increasing popu 


programs 


States and the rapid 


larity of state parks, it seems that 


there well be a future need 


for the 


may 
sery ices of foresters in state 


highway and park work 


Summary 
Oregon and Montana apparently 
are the only states in which the 


state park and highway organiza- 
combined under the state 
162 dif- 
ferent state park tracts in Oregon, 
all but 17 are forested. In addition 


the highway commission is respons- 


tions are 


highway commission, Of 


ible for a large acreage of timbered 
excess right-of-way land and spe- 
cial sites. Park lands are acquired 
primarily for public use and enjoy- 
ment and natural forest conditions 
are maintained wherever possible. 
Right-of-way and special site lands 
are acquired for highway construe- 
tion purposes. 

Forest management problems on 


lands timber sales 


4 Sales 


3. GOVERNOR’S 


special site 


Total sales Total revenue 


9 $45,999 
6 65,035 
8 "9 963 
8 5,825 


$144,822 


31 Sales 


these lands inelude fire protection, 
timber trespass, snag and hazard 
salvage timber sales, 


tree felling, 


heavy public use on park forest 
lands, and the acquisition of lands 
for highway and park purposes. 
Two foresters are employed by the 
Oregon State Highway Commission 
to handle these problems. An in- 
forest 


ventory of all commission 


lands is needed, as are improved 
fire protection procedures and pre 
development studies of forested 
park use lands 

A 1957 check of forestry activ- 
and 
that 


apparently only in the New York 


ities in other state highway 


park departments indicated 

and California park divisions are 

foresters hired primarily for for- 

estry work. However, it is felt that 

the expansion of highway and park 

programs in the United States may 
P 


develop an expanded need for the 


sery ices of foresters 
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The Effect of a Western Needle Fungus 
(Hypodermella medusa Dearn.) on Pines 
and Its Significance in Forest Management 


Willis W. Wagener 


FORESTERS in parts of the western 
United States are sometimes per- 
pines that 
fading of 
spring or 
gradually 


shades as 


over scattered 


ereenish-white 


plexed 
show a 
the older foliage in the 
early summer, the color 
darkening to brownish 
the season progresses. What causes 
the fading? Are the pines doomed 
or made more susceptible to attack 
by forest pests? The uncertainties 
resolved. 
associated this 
proved to be a 


does 


have now been largely 


The 
fading 


fungus with 
has not 
major menace though it 
eause reduced crowth on poor sites. 

The fungus that develops from 
the faded needles was described by 
Hypodermella 


Dearness (2) as 
medusa from specimens collected 
on Pinus jeffreyi Grev. & Balf. 
near Cisco, Placer County, Cali- 
fornia, and on P. ponderosa Laws. 
in Colorado. Darker (7) lists it 
Colorado on FP. contorta 
and P. ponderosa and on 


from 

Douegl. 
the latter host and P. jeffreyi in 
by the 
writer and collections in the her- 
barium of the Pacifie Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that H. medusa is 
probably rather widely distributed 


California. Observations 


in the ponderosa pine forests east 


of the Cascades in Washington. 
Oregon, and northern California 
but is prevalent only in limited 


areas 
Disease Characteristics 

The disease characteristically oc- 
curs in relatively open pure pine 
stands and tends to be most pro 
nounced on medium to poor sites 
low in soil moisture. As noted by 
Shope (7) in Colorado, severity of 
infection varies greatly on individ- 
these oceur inter- 


ual trees and 


staff of the Pacific 


THE AUTHOR is on the 

Southwest Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., Ber 
keley, Calif. 


spersed among others showing no 
evidence of the disease. Affected 
foliage can occasionally be found 
on very thrifty young trees, partic- 
ularly of Jeffrey pine, but on such 
trees only the oldest, physiological- 
ly less active needles are attacked 
—needles which would ordinarily 
be shed naturally within another 
year or two. On these thrifty trees, 
diseased needles tend to hang on 
for a longer time after death than 
normal ones, giving a bearded ap- 
pearance to the twigs and upper 
main stem. Crowns of many older 
trees that have apparently been af- 
fected by the disease throughout 
their life show an abnormal bush- 
iness, With more but thinner twigs 


than normal. Others that have 
probably been affected equally 
long show no tendency toward 


bushiness. 
In early the fading is 
sometimes confused with fading 
from bark beetle attack but the two 
are that 
from the disease is confined to the 
older foliage; fading from bark 
beetle attack affects the needles of 


stages 


readily distinguishable: 


“2 


—S 
Si 


Fig. 1.—Fruit-bodies (hysterothecia) of 
ponderosa, 


561 


Hypodermella medusa on foliage « 


all ages. The disease is also easily 
distinguished from that caused by 
the needle fungus, Elytroderma de- 
formans (Weir) Darker, by the 
deep red color in late spring of 
foliage attacked by EF. deformans 
(4 ). 

The fruit- 
bodies, of the fungus appear on 
affected needles in the spring as 
elongate blackish raised blister-like 
areas one-third to one-half the 
width of the needle and of variable 
length (Fig. 1). They slightly re- 


hysterothecia, or 


semble mature scale bodies of the 
black pine-leaf scale (Nuculaspis 
californica |Coleman]) but are 
readily distinguishable from this 
The fruit-bodies are found 


zones, 


seale. 
on greenish straw-colored 
lighter in color than the remaining 
dead portions of the needle and 
commonly occupying one-fifth to 
one-third of the needle length, al- 
though at times extending to al- 
most the full length. These zones 
may be located on any portion of 
a needle but are found more com- 
monly near the than 
where. Ascospores within the hy- 


base else- 





f Pinus 








Periopic GrowTHu 


AND THE 


TABLE 1 
INFRCOTED 
MouNTAIN 


Item 


Infected trees 


Uninfected trees 


Percent difference in reduction in 40 years 


‘When adjusted for initial growth rates (1875-1884) the difference in growth 


INCREMENTS OF 
OTHER UNINFECTED WitH //ypodermella medusa, SHARP 
AREA, CALIFORNIA 


PAIRED PONDEROSA PINES, ONE GROUP 





Mean radial growth increment 


1875-1884 1915-1924 Reduction 
Inches Inches Perce nt 
0.445 0.139 68.8 
0.485 0.347 28.5 
40.3" 


between the infected and uninfected trees was significant at the 1 percent level. 


sterothecia mature chiefly in June 
and are discharged during the sum- 
mer or fall 

the entire 


needle complement for a given sea- 


In severe infections 


son may be killed, but more com- 
monly infection is less complete 
and some of the needles remain 


the Pacific Coast states 
most affected needles are 3 or more 
old at fading. Oc- 


fading needles only 2 


green, In 
years time of 
casionally 
old 


Shope 7 


years are found. However, 
records diseased trees of 
the Rocky Mountain 
derosa pine near Allenspark, Colo- 
rado, the end of 


August, only needles of that season 


form of pon 


on which, at 


were green and healthy. Those of 
the preceding year were dead and 
bore mature hysterothecia of the 
fungus. No older needles were pres- 
ent 

Although the 
lected in California 
1913 it attracted no attention as a 


col- 


as early as 


fungus was 


forest disease until 1925, when L 
’. Kellogg of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Shasta National Forest, 


fading of 
foliage on ponderosa pines on an 
area near Sharp Mountain.' When 
1925, the fad- 
conspicuous 


reported pronounced 


examined on May 1, 


ing foliage was very 
on affected trees. Characteristically 
these trees were intermingled with 


others showing little or no evidence 


of the disease. A few trees were 
dead: others were in very poor 
condition, with only small tufts 


of short needles remaining alive at 
the tips of twigs, indicating that 
the disease had been present in the 
stand for some years. 

The effect in 1925 was evidently 
enhanced by the drought 
conditions that had prevailed from 


severe 


‘Now a part of the Klamath National 


Forest 


September 1923 to October 1924, 
the most pronounced of the present 
century in northern California. At 
MeCloud, the 
station for which longtime precip- 


California, nearest 
itation records were available, total 
rainfall for the period was only 
10.89 inches as compared with an 
annual mean of about 46 
Around Sharp Mountain mean an- 
nual about 18 
inches, suggesting that during the 
drought period the area affected by 
the disease may have received not 
more than 4 to 5 inches of precip- 
itation. The site was poor and the 
soil apparently not over 2-14 to 3 
feet deep over basaltic lava. Under 
these conditions the growth of all 


inches. 


precipitation is 


trees was relatively slow, especially 
after about 100 years of age. 


Effect on Growth on Poor Site 

There 
that severely affected trees on the 
Sharp Mountain area had suffered 
from the 
Accordingly, an attempt was made 
to find if there was any evidence 
of a retardation in growth in such 


were strong indications 


for many years. 


disease 


trees as compared with those free 
or nearly free of the disease. 
Thirty-two pines were picked in 
pairs, one member of each showing 
severe infection and the other none 
or only a slight amount on lower, 
physiologically retarded branches. 
From the lack of symptoms on the 
latter members of the pairs it was 
assumed that they had always been 
disease-free or nearly so. Subse- 
quent observations elsewhere con- 
firmed that resistance to the dis- 
ease is a stable characteristic and 
that the assumption was undoubt- 
edly valid. In other respects the 
members of each pair were as near- 
ly alike as could be judged from 
appearance and were growing in 
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the vicinity of each other under 


similar environmental conditions. 
Increment cores were extracted 
from the chosen trees at breast 


height and the radial growth on 
them measured under the micro- 
scope with the aid of a core-mea- 
suring device. 

Mean radial growth for trees of 
the two groups was determined for 
the decade 1915-1924, as compared 
with growth of the same trees for 
the period 1875-1884. One pair of 
trees was omitted because the mem- 
bers were not old enough to yield 
breast-high growth rings for the 
earlier decade. 

Infected trees showed a 40 per- 
cent greater reduction in growth 
than the uninfected group (Table 
1). Since the trees appeared to be 
comparable in other respects, this 
erowth difference must have been 
chiefly an effect of the Hypoder- 
mella attacks. 


Seasonal Fluctuation in Incidence 

In 1940 the disease was very no- 
ticeable on scattered ponderosa and 
Jeffrey pines in a few compart- 
ments of Blacks Mountain Experi- 
ment Station, in northeastern Cali- 
fornia. Forest had 
under way there at the time a prac- 
tical test of criteria developed for 
pon- 


entomologists 


rating the susceptibility of 
derosa and Jeffrey pines to bark 
beetle attack (4,6). They were un- 
certain the 
might affect bark beetle 
trees affected and desired informa- 


how needle disease 


risk in the 


tion on this question. 

To obtain 
sible insect risk effeets and on the 
Hy poder- 


information on pos- 
comparative severity of 

mella attack in different 
observations were begun in 1940 on 
151 affected pines in 20-acre plots 
within four compartments of the 
Experimental Forest. The diseased 
chiefly P. ponderosa 
ranging in d.b.h. from 4 to 42 
inches. The proportion of affected 
trees in the stand varied somewhat 
among plots but in no case exceed- 
ed 1 in 12. Reexaminations were 
made annually through 1944, in 
1946 and 1948, and for trees in two 
out of four compartments in 1951. 


Infection 


seasons, 


trees 


were 


was judged visually 











Avuaust 1959 


and rated in four primary degrees 
from none to heavy and their inter- 
mediates. divided 
visually into lower, mid, and upper 


Crowns were 


parts and each part rated sepa- 
rately. To minimize differences in 
interpretation, all ratings were 


made by the same person for all 
years in which the trees were rated. 
The trees were also rated for gen- 
eral appearance at the beginning 
and end of the rating period. No 
unaffected trees were included in 
the detailed observations and rat- 
in the course of the re- 
examinations noted 
to be confined always to trees that 
had 1940. No 


others were noted that had subse- 


ings, but 
infection was 


shown infection in 
quently developed the disease. 
For a comparison of infection by 
years, the original ratings in sym- 
bols have been converted into nu- 
merical equivalents on a seale of 
0-6 for each third of the crown. 
Under this the maximum 
possible rating for a tree would be 
18, signifying heavy infection in all 
three postions of the crown: lower, 


system 


mid, and upper. Because the size 
and age of a tree appeared to make 
a difference in the distribution of 
infected foliage the 
the sample trees are divided into 


over erown., 
two groups for comparison of in- 
fection by years, one group consist- 
ing of saplings and poles under 12 
inches d.b.h. and the other of trees 
12 inches and over d.b.h. Mean nu- 
merical ratings for the years in 
which examinations were made are 
given in Table 2. 

An alternation of of rel- 
atively heavy infection with years 
in which the either 
light or absent is evident for the 
period 1940-1944 inclusive, in which 
ratings were made annually. That 
this pattern of alternation did not 
persist is indicated by the relative- 
ly low infection level in 1948 and 
the moderately high level in 1951. 

When heavy infection is the re- 
sult of an increased physiological 


years 


disease was 


stress in the host, such as may be 
induced by drought, more than a 
normal complement of the older 
needles succumb. This leaves fewer 


susceptible needles than average 
for the followine season and the 


disease incidence then is likely to 


be low. Conversely a season in 
which infection is lacking or neg- 
ligible increases the needle comple- 
ment subject to attack the follow- 


Ing season. 


Relation to Precipitation 


We have already noted that the 
pronounced infection near Sharp 
Mountain in 1925 followed a year 
of extreme drought. It is logical 
able to 
thus 


to expect that an organism 
attack only the older and 
physiologically less active foliage 
would be aided by drought because 
from the physiological standpoint 
drought would have an effect sim- 
ilar to aging, increasing the pro- 
portion of susceptible needles. 

To learn whether drought 
riods may have had an influence in 


pe- 


the disease levels observed at Blacks 
Mountain, precipitation records 
there from 1938 through 1951 were 
reviewed. They indicated three de- 
ficiency periods during those years, 
gauged against monthly means 
(the annual mean for the period of 
record at the Station is 18.17 
inches) :* 


*Hallin, William E. Unit area control 
as developed from ponderosa-Jeffrey pine 


management at the Blacks Mountain Ex 


perimental Forest. U. S. Forest Serv. 

Calif. Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Berkeley, California. 185 pp. August 

1957. (Manuseript Report.) 

TABLE 2.—Hypodermella medusa, COMPARATIVE 


Wuicn Ratings WERE MADE, 


D.b.h. groups, 


sasis, 


inches trees’ 1940 1941 
No. 
Under 12 80 11.3 0 
12 and over 68 9.9 0 
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Precipitation 


Length, deficit, 
Period Months percent 
Nov. 1938-Nov. 1939 13 57 
Aug. 1943-Mar. 1944 8 45 
Jan. 1946-Feb. 1947 14 52 


If moisture had been sufficient for 
needle infection. these dry periods 
should have resulted in a high level 
of needle fading in 1940, some in- 
fading in 1944, and 
marked fading in 1947. From the 
infection ratings it will be noted 


crease 1n 


that 1940 and 1944 were high. No 
observations were made in 1947, 


but the fact that the 1948 ratings 
low that those of 
1947 may have been high. Periods 
of excess precipitation occurred 
from March through June of 1948 
(166 percent) and from September 
1950 through April 1951 (141 per- 
cent), but their effect on incidence 
of the disease, if any, cannot be 
judged. 


were suggests 


Changes in Vigor and Risk Status 


Ratings for general appear- 
ance of the trees under observation 
were made in 1940 under the cate- 
excellent, fair, and 
poor and were repeated in 1946 
1948 for of the trees. 

were rerated again in 1951. 


diseased 


wories food, 


and most 
Part 
Presence or absence of 
needles was disregarded in the rat- 
ings, which were based on appar- 
ent tree condition and vigor as ex- 
pressed in shoot growth, amount 
YEARS IN 


INFECTION RATINGS FOR 


3LACKS MOUNTAIN EXPERIMENTAL FOREST 


Mean numerical infection ratings by years 


1942 1943 1144 1946 1948 1951 
9.1 $.0) 11.2 7.4 Be i 8.7 
8.5 3.8 10.4 5.7 0.9 8.8 


‘Three trees originally rated were omitted from the comparison because of early 


loss. 


beeause of relogging. 


In 1944 not all trees were examined and in 1951 part were no longer available 
Bases in numbers of trees for these years were respectively 


20 and 49 percent less than the numbers shown. 


CHANGE BETWEEN 1940 AND 


PONDEROSA AND JEFFREY 


TABLI 
OBSERVED 


1948 or 
PINES 


APPEARANCE RATINGS OF 
THE NEEDLE 


1951 IN 
ATTACKED BY 


FUNGUS, 


Hypodermella medusa, BLACKS MOUNTAIN EXPERIMENTAL FOREST 


Trees 


D.b.h. with 

group, complete No To 

inches ratings change better 
No. No. No. 

4-1] 74 53 18 

12-23 §2 34 6 

24 & over 17 12 1 


‘Rated as: excellent, good, fair, poor. 


Change in appearance rating’ 


To Net change Net change 
poorer to better to poorer 
No. No. Pet. No. Pet 
o 15 20 
12 6 1] 
4 3 19 








of green foliage, length of needles, 
ete 

Table 3, 
ings are summarized by diameter 
that 


in which changes in rat- 


groups, shows for approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the trees there 
was no rating change. The smaller 
trees actually improved in rating; 
only the group 24 inches d.b.h. and 
significant 


over showed a percent- 


age shift to a poorer status. Five 
of the trees originally rated for 
appearance died during the rating 
three of 


period but mortality in 


these was ascribable to storm or 
logging damage. The other two, 
both under 12 inches d.b.h., were 


listed as in poor condition in 1940. 
Hyvpodermella could well have been 
a factor in their mortality 

When 


star ted 


the observations were 


forest entomologists were 


concerned over the possibility that 


the disease, when severe, might in 


duce a rapid increase in risk from 
bark beetle attack 
no foundation for 


No insect 


study trees were made immediately 


The results pro 


vid this eon 


cern risk ratings of the 
after the conelusion of the observa- 
in 1954 all trees in Com 
8.10 


tion, but 


partment G were rerated hy 
the entomologists, along with those 
in three other compartments in the 
Experimental \bout a 


third of the Hypodermella infect 


Fore St 


ed trees ineluded in our observa 
tions were within Compartment G 
8.10. and there was general agree 
ment that the incidence of the dis 
ease in this compartment was as 


heavy as in any part of the Experi 
Yet and 


that the number 


mental Forest Furniss 


Hallin 


of high 


found 
risk trees per acre 16 to 17 
vears after the original sanitation 
salvag 
this 
ers where Hypodermella was prac- 
tically absent (1.0 vs. 1.1 and 1.3 
high risk trees per acre). Thus, un- 
der the found on 
the Blacks Mountain Experimental 


cutting was slightly less on 


Ompartment than on two oth- 
site conditions 


Forest, there are no positive indi- 


more rapid change 


bark-beetle risk 


cations of a 
from low to high 
status in compartments with trees 
affected by Hypodermella than 
among those with almost no infect- 
ed trees. 

It follows that in assessing in- 


risk ratings the presence of 


the disease on the foliage should be 


sect 


disregarded, not only because of 
the lack of any close relationship 
between Hypodermella attack for 
a single season and risk, but also 
because of the wide fluctuations in 
incidence of infection by the fun- 
cus from year to year. The stand- 
ard insect risk criteria should sat- 
isfactorily reflect the slow redue- 
tion in vigor induced by the dis- 
ease in some of the susceptible trees 
span of 


over a years. 


Conclusions 


‘he observations reported here, 
somewhat limited, are 
those of a 


although 
supplemented by more 


general nature on the disease in 
California by the writer over a pe- 
riod exceeding 30 years and by 
those of others, such as Shope (7 
On this background the following 
‘conclusions appear to be warranted : 
1. The disease is widespread in 
the interior the 


West but is prevalent only in lo- 


pine stands of 
ealized areas of relatively limited 
Even within these the 
centage of infected 
under 10 
population of the areas. 


extent per- 
trees is small, 
usually percent of the 
total tree 


? Susceptibility to the disease 


is apparently an inherited charac 
teristic and is relatively constant. 
Trees show ing no ey idence of infee- 
tion in a favorable for the 
will not become infected in 


vear 
disease 


subsequent years. 


3. Characteristically only the 
older and physiologieally less ac- 
tive foliage is attacked, usually 


that over 2 years old. The apparent 
exception near Allenspark, Colo- 
reported by Shope (7) is 
accounted for by 


rado, 


probably very 
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marginal site conditions and a dif- 
ferent rainfall than that 
common closer to the Pacifie Coast. 

4. As a corollary to (3) the 
poorer the site the more severe and 


regime 


frequent the disease. 

5. Drought, and 
severe fall drought, 
creased incidence of the disease on 


particularly 
favors an in- 


susceptible trees. 

6. Years of high 
the disease tend to be followed by 
because 


incidence of 


vears of low incidence 
heavy infections remove most of the 
susceptible older foliage. 

7. On marginal sites the diam- 
eter growth and condition of sus- 
ceptible trees is gradually reduced, 
eventual earlier 


resulting in mor- 


tality. On sites of better quality 
the effect is less marked. From 
present evidence the disease does 


not appear to be a major loss fae- 
tor in the pine stands of the West. 

8. Dying foliage from the dis- 
ease should be disregarded in rat- 
ing ponderosa and Jeffrey pines for 
risk from bark beetle attack. Onlv 
the usual eriteria should be applied 
in rating affected trees. 
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Effect of Age on Rooting of 
Loblolly Pine Air-Layers 


Robert G. McAlpine 
and L. W. R. Jackson 


INTEREST and activity in forest tree 
genetics have inereased consider- 
ably in the Southeast during the 
past decade. The demand for an 
abundant supply of high-quality 
seed has stimulated research on the 
selection and propagation of trees 
of superior characteristics. To facil- 
itate this program, clonal lines from 
selected must be established 
and multiplied by vegetative means 


trees 


and finally outplanted in seed or- 
chards. 
Among the pines, grafting is 
used for the establishment 
of clones. Unfortunately, only the 
upper portions of the selected trees 
the resulting 


clones. The root S) stems must nee- 


widely 


are represented in 


essarily be those of the stock trees 


TH! UTHORS are respectively, research 
forester, Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 


Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agriec., and 
professor of silviculture, School of For 
estry, University of Georgia. The work 


reported herein was done as a thesis for 


on which the scions are grafted. In 
many cases it is desirable to have 
the root systems of the clones genet- 
ically similar to those of the selected 
tree. This is particularly true when 
trees are being propagated from 
individuals apparently resistant to 
root diseases, or whose adaptability 
to site may be based on well-devel- 
oped, efficient root systems. 
obtain the 


root systems, some portion of the 


In order to desired 
tree must be induced to strike roots, 
either through cuttings, or by air- 
lavering stems or branches. Pines, 
unfortunately, are difficult to root 
from cuttings. Air-layering gives 
better results because the material 
to be rooted remains attached to the 
tree and water is supplied through 
the xvlem, which continues to fune- 
tion during treatment. Rooting is 
also influenced by age and decreases 
rapidly with an increase in the age 
of the tree from which the cutting 
is taken or which is air-layered. 
Although the literature contains 
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considerable information on the re- 
lation of age to the rooting of cut- 
tings, little is available on the rela- 
tion of age to rooting for a species 
over a range of age classes. The ob- 
jective of this study was to deter- 
mine the effect of age on the root- 
ing of air-layered branches of plant- 
ed loblolly pine (Pinus taeda L.) 


for several age classes. 


Methods 

During the summer of 1956, in- 
dividual loblolly pines were selected 
in plantations of known age in the 
vicinity of Athens, Georgia. From 
these plantings, 12 trees were cho- 
sen from each of 8 age classes: 3, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 17, and 24 years. In ad- 
dition, 48 individuals were selected 
from 2-year-old potted seedlings. 

Air-layers were applied follow- 
ing the procedure outlined by Mer 
using Hormodin 


ven and Rossoll! 


How to 
Ss. Forest 


Southeast. Forest Expt. Sta. Paper 


1954, 


Mergen, F., and H. Rossoll. 


root and graft slash pine. U. 
Serv. 
46, 22 pp., illus. 





No. 3 (0.5 percent indolebutyric 


acid in tale 
The treatments were started in 
mid-July and the final air-layer 


was made in mid-August. Because 
could be of im 
the 


more or 


the time variabl 


portance in root initiation, 
treatments were scattered 
less randomly among the different 
age plantations during the installa 
tion period 

Seedlings of the 2-year age class 
were air-layered on the main stems 
because had not pro 
eressed sufficiently to allow branch 
were 


branching 


treatment All other trees 


treated on the branches only. 
Me rven 
slash pine 
that the 
developed on the side receiving the 
Allsop*® found the 
cut- 


found in air-layering 
Pinus elliottu Engelm 

greatest number of roots 

most sunshine 


same to be true in selecting 
tings from various positions in the 
erowns of Monterey pine in New 
Zealand. He recommended cuttings 
from the north side of the 
Thes indicate 


Crow 


sunny 
erown ceonelusions 


that position is important 


for suecessful air-lavering. In our 
air-lavers were applied only 
l> of the 


The erown of each 


study 


to the erown of 


upper 
dominant trees 
tree was divided into four quad 


rants: north, east, south, and west 


One air-laver was made in each 
quadrant, making a total of 48 lay 


ers for each age class 


All air-lavers 
the end of 
number and length of all roots were 
The 


‘las 


were removed at 


70 days and the total 


recorded for eaeh air-laver 


eondition of the eallus was 


fan 4 qood, or 


poor, 
amount of bridging 


rirdle by eallus tissne was 


dasa of the gir 


estimate 
died area 


ahove 


percent 


The diameter of the stem 


and helow the virdle WAS 


measured in millimeters and tenths 
of n illimeters All 


roots were re 


moved and dried for 24 hours at 
105°C. and weighed in milligrams 

Merg } Ve tative pr igation of 
slash pin I Ss. |] t Ser Southeast 
Forest Expt. S Paper 54, ¢ | llus 
195 

A lisoy F. Propagation of Pinus ra 
liata T). Don. 1 means of cuttings. New 
f ind Forest Serv. Forest Res. Notes 


TABLE 1.—TuHE RELATION oF Root 
TREE IN LOBLOLLY 
Age class Undamaged' 
Number Number 

ya 48 39 

} 48 36 

5 48 15 

6 14 7 

7 47 8 

8 42 2 
10 46 3 
17 41 0 
e4 36 0 


48 air-layers were originally made. TI 
of foil, and breakage were discarded. 
“Based upon undamaged air-layers. 


Results 
The percentage of rooted air- 
layers, as shown in Figure 1, was 


highest in the youngest age class 
and decreased sharply thereafter. 
In the 2-year age class approxi- 
mately 80 while 
none rooted on trees 17 years of age 


The oven-dry weight of 


percent rooted, 
and older 
the roots followed a similar pattern 
Table 1 

In the 2-year age class the root 
systems varied considerably in size. 
Twenty seedlings, whose root stocks 
died after the of root 
formation, had such dense root sys- 
tems in the air-layer that difficulty 
was experienced in extracting them 
Those in which the 


beginning 


from the moss 
root stocks remained alive produced 
smaller root systems, and those in 
girdle largely bridged 


which the 


over developed a few small roots 
Fig. 2 In practically all seed- 
lines where the root stock remained 
was some bridging of 


alive there 


the girdle by eallus tissue 


Air-lavers located in the four 
quadrants of the crown showed no 
abilitv. In 


the younger age classes, in which 


differences in rooting 
rooting was best, the erowns were 
that the 
light falling on each air-layer was 
the older age 


too 


so small amount of sun- 


fairly uniform. In 
classes root development was 
poor to draw any conelusions about 
the effeets of crown position. 

The correlation analysis between 
oven-dry weight of roots and stem 
diameter ratio showed no signif- 
icance for either the 2- or 3 year old 
trees. 


Some evidence was found to indi- 
ite that 


there was a variation in 


FORMATION BY 


Successfully rooted’ 


iose damaged by whipping, puncturing, 
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AIR-LAYERING TO THE AGE OF 


PINE 
Air-layers 


Average oven dry 
weight of roots 


Percent Grams 


S| 0.540 
75 0.170 
31 0.016 
16 0.004 
17 0,004 
5 0.002 
6 0.002 
0 0.000 
0 0.000 


loss 


‘*rootabilitv’’ between individual 


trees. In the 3-year-old age class 
the air-layers that did not root were 
localized on a few trees. In the 
5-year class one tree had three root- 
ed branches the remainder 
scattered singly among the other 11 
trees. In the 10-year class one tree 


had 2 rooted branches, while only 


with 


one other branch had rooted on the 
remaining trees. 

air-layers 
were made apparently influenced 
For example, in 


Time of year when 
rooting ability. 
the 5-year elass the first 6 trees 
were treated 2 
the other group of 6 trees. The root 
the first 6 


trees were definitely superior in 


weeks earlier than 


systems developed in 


number of roots and in root leneth 


to those air-layered later in the 
season. 
Summary 
The effect of age of tree upon 


root formation by air-lavering lob 
lolly hun 
dred and thirty-two air-layers were 


pines was tested. Four 
made on planted trees in age classes 
from 2 to 24 vears. Rooting was best 
in the youngest age classes and de 
ereased sharply with increasing age 
of the trees Approximately SO per 
cent of the air-lavers in the 2-year 
age class rooted while none rooted 
in trees 17 years of age or older 

Considerable variation existed in 
the nuinber and oven-dry weight 
of roots formed on trees within a 
single age class. 

Concentration of rooted air-lay 
ers on individual trees suggested 
that factors 
volved in the ability of a tree to 
initiate roots under conditions ex 


genetical may be in 


isting in the air-lavering process 








Timber Stand Maps, Plotless Cruising, and 


Business Machine Computation as Elements of 
a Timber Survey Method 


Thomas J. Orr 


THE TIMBER SURVEY method re- 
ported herein developed from an 
attempt to evaluate in quantitative 
terms the attributes of certain tim- 
ber types as they were delineated 
on aerial photographs! and subse- 
transcribed to a series of 
planimetrie maps. The typing is 
based on the age-density concept 
developed by the California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station and 


quently 


the California State Division of 
Forestry under the direction of 
A. E. Wieslander (17). It is note- 


worthy that the maps provide the 
framework for any subsequent in- 
vestigations into the problems pecu- 
liar to the area, whether these prob- 
lems happen to be in the field of 
timber estimation, timber manage- 
ment, or in the field of research. 
The process is to delineate timber 
types on the aerial photographs. 
This delineation is checked as the 
inventory work progresses, since 
the tvpes can readily be recognized 


on the ground, and this results in a 





useful association in the mind of 
THI rHork is branch forester, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 

The obj of the projeet was to 
determin t is difficult to secure 
regeneration of ponderosa pine on certain 
pumice soils in Central Oregon. The 
California standards of defining timber 
types seemed to be the most prac- 
tical, and therefore A. E. Wieslander and 
Robert E. Nelson were retained as con 
sultants lo keep the project aligned 
with standards in use elsewhere in the 
State of Oregon, the help and advice 
of W. C. Hill of the Soil Conse rvation 
Service, Dr. C. T. Youngberg of the De 


Soils, Oregon State College, 


State Soils Committee, 


partment ef 
Ellis Knox of the 


greatly expedited the work of establish 
ing standards. The mensuration phases 
are the responsibility of the author and 


(. O. Borsting and D. L. Hummel, of the 
staff. 


The assistance and 


local forestry 
advice of all participants is gratefully 
acknowl dg vd. 

4 special acknowledgement is due C. 


Allen Biekford, whose painstaking review 
of an earlier draft of this paper helped 
materially to strengthen the presentation 


ind to clarify some obscure points. 


the user between the 
of the stand on the photographs 
and its appearance on the ground. 
Soils maps made on 
overlays using the 
graphs that were previously delin- 
eated for timber type. Once the 
field work is complete, the type map 


appearance 


are acetate 


same photo- 


is transcribed to a convenient scale, 
the conversion from photo scale to 
map scale being made with a radial 
line plotter. At this stage, the area 
of each type may be determined. 
The result of this process is to di- 
vide the unit into type 


islands which are homogenous with 


subject 


respect to timber stand, and where 
soils are mapped with respect to 
both timber stand and soils. This 
is about the practical limit of strat- 
ification using readily detectable 
gross characteristics. 

The importance of stratification 
is that the sampling can be de- 
signed to include each of the types, 
and so can be made representative. 
The use of the transcribed plani- 
metric map to determine the actual 
area of each type is substantially 
more accurate than any other meth- 
od, and this minimizes one trouble- 
some source of error in timber esti- 
mation. More 
with timber stand maps as an aid 


recent experience 
to cruising has shown that the time 
spent in their preparation is more 
than repaid by savings in the work 
of examination in the field, 
where the determination of volume 


even 


is the only objective of the survey, 
and quite aside from their value in 
increasing the accuracy of the final 
result. 

As forest 
intensive, 


management becomes 
the need for 
proved information increases. The 


more im- 


data collected in the course of a 
field examination will no longer be 
the 

volumes 


determination of 
and 


confined to 
merchantable 
contain diagnostic elements such as 


may 
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Grosenbaugh (2) Such 
elements in this locality are, for 


suggests. 


example, susceptibility to insect 


loss, incidence of dwarf mistletoe 
and other diseases, incidence of ani- 
mal damage, vigor as indicated by 
Keen’s (3) tree classes, and any 
other elements that are basic to the 
management of the stand. Timber 
values are high, and quality infor- 
mation is often required. Informa- 
tion such as the foregoing is de- 
rived from stand stock 
tables, log stock tables and tabula- 


tions of lumber recovery in terms 


tables, 


of lumber grade groups, all of 
which depend on a record of the 
diameters and merchantable lengths 
of the sample trees. 

A system of point sampling is 
apparently the method most easily 
adapted to secure information of 
this nature. The easiest device to 
use In point sampling is an angle 
gauge, of which the wedge prism 
is a convenient form. Grosenbaugh 
the theoretical 
for point sampling involving the 
The inher- 


(2, 4) gives basis 
use of an angle gauge 
ent advantages of the prism are 
first, that it is easier to identify 
the sample trees (at least in this 
area) than it is in the case of either 
fixed radius plots or fixed width 
strips; second, that the probability 
that a tree will 
proportion to its own basal area, 


be counted is in 
which means that the larger trees, 
which are usually more variable in 
volume and particularly in quality, 
are sampled in greater proportion 
the 
less variable in these attributes. 


than smaller trees which are 

The usual simplicity in obtain- 
ing cubie and log scale volumes as 
the product of a factor 


times the number of trees counted 


volume 


becomes somewhat less important 
when the data are to be processed 
by accounting machines. Grosen- 


baugh (4) gives examples of vol- 





alculations which employ vol 
The 


volume 


factors usual assumption 
factors 


height 


these 


is that 


ymstant for a given class, 


at least to the degree that any trend 


with diameter may, for practical 


purposes, be neglected. This is a 
highly 
volumes 


able 


are less 


useful concept where cubi 
merchant 


log 


and 


are sought. but 
units of seale 


Bell Alex 


solution by 


volume Ss in 
tractabl 
anadet! 


propose a 


tabulating different volume factors 


diameter within a 


Table I is an 
table the 


which vary by 


wrivel 


example of ch a for 


values appearing therein are vol 


ume per acre if the tally is mad 


a prism of basal area factor 10 
the 


counted at a 


witl 
If four 


viven below ar 


trees of dimensions 
riven 
above 


point with the prism, the 1 


this tallv are immediately 


Table I 


W hich IS 


sults of 
available from 


pre r tree 


( xcept vol 


ealeulated 


s tallied 


volume ot 8,750 is the sum 


Th 
of the values. It is 
the product of the 
ratio (S878 } 219.5 
ber of trees counted } 
basal area factor of the 


appropriate 
also average 
the num 
the 
10 


t is the product-sum 


and 
prism 
Furthermore, 
four pairs of figures appear 
headed 
‘Volume 


any 


of the 
ing above in the columns 
per acre’’ and 
Consequently, one 
methods of caleulation 

will provide the same answer 
The use of prisms with different 
basal area factors obviously will 
are in di 
above. For 


tallied 


produce results which 
proportion to the 
the 
20 factor prism means that 


26.54 


reet 


example, same trees 


with a 
at that point is 


suggests that the 


the basal re 


reason 
a-volume 
the inerease in the 
ratio iS diameter 
reasonable, 
exhibit the 


since 


same 


are 


17.560 feet per acre. If the 
9.72, the 


8 270 


trees, 
area factor were 


would be 12.50 trees, 


basal 
result 
leet per acre, 

Where reports 
tables, tables 
grade recovery estimates are an ob- 


and so on 
stand 
lumber 


such as 


stock and 
jective of the survey, the diameters 
of the sample trees must be re- 
corded. If these data are to be proc- 
machines, then 


essed by business 


it may be a matter of convenience 
to make the volume computations 
depend on the same record. To 
adapt a record of trees tallied with 
a prism to machine processing, it 
is necessary to establish the weight 
of each observation. This weight is 


easily determined by establishing 
the 


sample tree will be included in the 


conditions under which a 
tally 

A tree of 
tallied if, and only if, it 


be 


is within 


diameter D; will 


a circular plot whose center is the 


Values fr Table 


acre Volume 


om 


NUMBER OF 


OBSERVATION 


TREES 


With AN ANGLI 


\ND SCRIBNER 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
sample point and whose radius, 7, 
from the 
ship shown in Figure 1] 


relation 
That is, 


is determined 


dD 
inches 


2 sin 14 @ 


D; 
feet 
2) (12) sin 14 6 


where @ is the critical angle of the 


prism. The area of this plot is ob- 


viously : 


a D;)* 


t t 


(square ree 
sin? 15 @ 
One definition of the factor 
is the quotient : 


prism 


Area of one aere in squ 


Area ofa plot for a tree of 


sin? 14 @ 


$3,560 sin= 15 @ 


DECIMAI 
Gat 


PONDEROSA 


Me 


rchantabl 


Board feet 


113 
119 
123 


127 
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f a plot wherein a tre 


9° 


« S 


‘‘eritical angle’’ 


is the 


that a 
basal 


the 
square 


This establishes notion 
tree of foot of 
area is given a weight identical in 
value to the factor of 
the prism used. The weight of any 


one 


basal area 


tree observed with basal area, BA, 


and diameter, D; is the quotient: 


acre in square Tet 


t one 


plot for tree of diam: 
equivalent to 


43.560 —~ 


sin* 14 


PF 


$3.560 sin= 1 »@ 
A; 


In other words, the weight of one 


tree taken at one point is simply 


the quotient 


Basal factor of the prism PF 


area 


BA 


of the tree 


If the observation relates to an 
area of ‘‘A”’ 
number ‘‘P’’ 


taken, then the weight, 


acres wititin which a 
of sample points were 


N; becon ea: 


PF 
V; extended 
BA; P 


of d.b.h., D, will be 


dD 


in 1% 9p 


of the prism. 


This is nothing more than taking 
the 
served points and multiplying by 
the the 
basal the 


field, but diameter is, a con 


average of a number of ob 


acres. Since 


number of 


area is not recorded in 
more 


venient form is easily obtained. 


PF A 


0.00545415 D? QP 


A 

-PRF.— 

P 
This all sub- 
sequent calculations relating to the 


factor is common to 


weight of 
the 


sample tree, and is the 
the 


tion 


observation under condi- 


imposed upon tt. 

The total cruise of the type is a 
summation of values similarly ob- 
from the 
sample tree. Figure 2, for example, 


tained record of each 
is a field tally of four plots taken 
with a 20.00 factor prism in a type 
area of 16 acres. The type in ques- 
of old 


ponderosa 


tion is a very open stand 


growth-young growth 
pine with a rather dense under 
lodgepole pine vrowing 
Lapine 


story of 
on a deep (over 48 inches) 
pumice soil, this being roughly the 
meaning of the information appear- 
ing under ‘‘Type Code.’’ The first 


entry in the field headed ‘**Tree 


569 


Detail’ is a 44 inch, 7 log ponder- 
yine, form class 83. The volume 
table (6) gives 4,380 feet for this 
In this case: 


osa 


tree 

Type area, A 16.00 
Number of plots, P = 4 
PF 


inches 


acres ; 


20.00; 
there- 


factor, 


44 


Prism 
Diameter, D,; 
fore, theoretically 


N; (extended) 


16 
(20.00) 
| 


Volume (extended) 
$580 ) 33.180 Seribner. 


(7.58) 


In practice, the machine process 
to the 


totals, so 


rounds the value of near- 

the 
actual entry, as punched, is 8 trees, 
35 M feet This 
of rounding introduces no element 


est tree for 


type 


Scribner. process 
of bias or inaccuracy. Processing 
the field the 12 


derosa pine trees (species Code 1) 


record for pon- 
and the five lodgepole pine trees 
Code 6 ) 


shows that the estimate on the 16 


species over 6 inches 
acre tract is 144 ponderosa pine, 
282 M Scribner, 46,100 cubic feet ; 
1,015 lodgepole pine trees 6 inches 
plus, 7,200 cubic feet. 

The effect of using the weighting 
factor, N; is to place all observa- 
tions in correct weight regardless 
of the prism used, the number of 
points tallied, the area of the type 
sampled, and the individual dia- 
meters of the sample trees. This 
step converts the prism cruise to 
the same basis as any other cruise 
in that the 
which is the principal reason for 
total 


per 


results are additive 
velumes 
This 


same weighting applies to any at- 


dealing with type 


rather than acre values 
tribute such as susceptibility to in 
sect risk, incidence of disease, qual- 
itv that for the 


sample tree. 


may be recorded 


In practice, the type number, 
deseription, the prism factor and 
the type area in acres, as shown in 
the 
punched on a 


heading of Figure 2 are 


master ecard, one 
eard for each The constant 
183.347, being common to all 


by the ma- 


type. 
cal- 


culations, is emitted 
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eacl 
eont 
mea 


the 


form 


c 


FOR 


The detail cards, one for and other classification informa- 


1 line of the body of Figure 2 tion as shown. The machine routine 
will vary according to the require- 


the number as a 


identification, 


ain type 
and also ments of the problem, and aecord- 
d.b.h., ing 


unit 


ns oft 
to the nature of the processing 
In the will 


species crown class, 


merchantable height present case, it 


class 


TIMBER ESTIMATE PLOT DATA 


Ar telope 
2y 58 


DAY YEAR 


Sa:/- Vege tation 
By G. xX’ /en 


Description: 
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MO 

MEMO (Master Card) 
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(@.0° 
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J 


Type Code 
N OY ¥¥2 
D 4m GC 
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D 8 


Block 
Total Acres 
Prism Factor 


No. Plots 


PUNCH RECORD (DETAIL CARD) 


1. Heading: (Duplicated Fields --------- All Cards) 


Timber 
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Acc’t 


No. 


Sec. Rge Acres 


31 aisle? 
374972 


ll. Tree Detail: 
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1 
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a 


- 
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t 
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Pp 
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convenient make the 
extensions on the detail 
card since this will allow greater 
flexibility in preparing the reports. 

The following routine has been 
set up with the International Busi- 
ness Machine’s 602-A multiplying 


be more to 


original 


punch as the basic unit. 

1. Compute the weight of each 
V;) as outlined, and 
the first 16-foot 
form ¢lass times d.b.h d). 
by 


sample tree 
the 


diameter of 
Exact line trees (indicated 
X in column 30 of the form 
given half value at this stage 


are 


foot volume 
d b h 
for all 


2. Compute cubic 


for all 
over, and Scribner volume 


16 d.b.h. 


This is accomplished by recording 


trees 6 inches and 


trees inches and over. 
the appropriate factors on a master 
ecard, one such card for each mer- 
For the 44 


form class 83. d 
The eubie 
(Kd? + 

formula is in the form N;- 
Q 


where A and Q are constants for 
each height class. In the example 


chantable height elass. 
inch, 7 log tree, 


36.5 inches. volume 


given 


Cubie Volume 


9 9478 
(3.3 ib 


14)2 


36.5)- 
9 62 


5.318 


cubie feet 


The Scribner volume formula is 


given by Mason, Bruce and Girard 


6 


Ad 
and € are 


In 


Scribner Volume N 
Bd + C), where A, B, 
constants for each height class 
the example Seribner Volume 

8 1(3.61) (36.5)" (11.1 36.5) 

28 35.008 board feet 
The entry is punched as 8 trees, 53 
hundred eubie feet, 35 M_ board 
feet. 

3. Compute the diameter of each 
log in the sample tree to the near- 
est inch, using taper factors pub- 
lished Mason. and 
Girard (6). In this example the 
the from 


by Bruee 


diameters of seven logs 
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butt to top are 37, 35, 32, 30, 27, 
This information is used 

calculating the lumber 
grade recovery, which in this case 
will consist of the sum of the lum- 
ber production (as determined by 


25, 18. 


later in 


an appropriate lumber grade re- 


covery study) for the component 


ineh 
ineh 


that is, a 37 
grade 1, 35 inch grade 2, 32 


inch 


logs of the tree; 


grade 5 and so 


the 


grade 3, 30 
on, each weighted by factor 
N;, in this case 8. 
$. Expand the tree detail deck 

by means of a document originat- 
ting machine such as I.B.M, 519 
recording the weight, the diameter 
and the grade of each log in each 
sample tree, one card for each such 
entry. 
log 


deck of 


by means of 


5. Summarize the 
eards obtained in (4 
a tabulating machine such as 
I.B.M. 402-A the 
total number of logs of each diam- 
eter and log grade in the sample. 

6. Caleulate the crade 
recovery from the summary ecards 


and so obtain 


lumber 
obtained in (5) 

The following exhibits may then 
be prepared as required. 

1. Stand tables, number of trees 
and volumes for each 2-inch class, 
classified in any required manner, 


( ‘lasses ; 


for example Keen’s 
and further classified with respect 
to cut fractions of the 
stand 


2. Number of 


of type area. 


and leave 


trees and volume 


3. Loge stock tables in terms of 
size and log grade 

1. Volumes by species by legal 
subdivisions. 

». The vield of 


lumber 


the stand in 


terms of erades. 


It will occur to reader 


the 


any 
modern 
that 


steps 


familiar with more 


data processing machines 


of the 
eould be 


many ealeulating 


viven above combined 


For example, steps 4, 5, and 6 
could readily be combined if the 
data were to be processed on a unit 
the I.B.M. 650 at a 


saving in 


such as sub- 


stantial time and per- 


haps cost. However, many reports, 


particularly those of a diagnostic 
will depend on tabulating 
this 


nature, 


the detail deck. For reason, 


the most promising avenue toward 
speeding up the computing process 
appears to be that of substituting 
a faster calculating punch for the 
602-A unit. One of the hitherto 
unstated objectives of this paper 
however, that 
data may be processed on virtual- 
that happens to be 
further that, while 


is to suggest these 
ly any unit 

available, and 
the 
highly desirable, they are not an 
absolutely indispensible element of 


more modern machines are 


the process. 


Summary 

This approach to the problem of 
timber estimation consists of three 
elements. First, the area is strati- 
fied as accurately as possible from 
aerial photographs. Land examina- 
tion is made to depend upon the 
stand map. The 
stratification 


timber 
of such 


resultant 
contribution 
is to insure representative sampling 
and to determine type areas ac- 
curately. Second, the wedge prism 
is used in conjunction with a 
scheme of point sampling to pro- 
vide the basic data. This is a some- 
what more efficient, and perhaps 


more accurate device than fixed 
radius plots. Third, once the fieid 
data are transcribed to punch 


cards, the computational work is 
entirely mechanical, which has the 
speed and 
The 


consideration is 


obvious advantages of 


accuracy in reducing data. 


most important 
that the three phases of the work 
be correlated and pointed toward 
that is, the 


sampling and 


object iN eC: 
field 


processing are designed to 


the same 
processes of 
data 
depend upon the information ob- 
tained by stratification, and so to 
exploit its advantages. 


The examination is of an inten- 


sive nature, and consequently its 


costs and results should be com- 


with those of intensive 


cruises. If a reasonably good base 


pared 


map is available which shows the 
photo centers of the flights, then 
the costs of making the maps, mak- 
ing the field examination, and ob- 
taining a comprehensive report in 
the aggregate are about one-third 
less than the costs of a 20 percent 
best, will 


strip eruise which, at 
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provide only part of the informa- 
tion. Under local conditions, this 
cost is between 30 and 35 cents per 
acre for the package. 

The estimate is at least as accu- 
rate as those obtained by alterna- 
tive methods. In one case an area 
of 1,920 acres was stratified into 29 
types. Each of the 29 types was 
sampled roughly in proportion to 
its own area, the minimum number 
of points within a type being 33, 
the maximum 43. Six man days 
were required to record the 190 
sample points, which resulted in a 
1,000 cards, one for each 
sample tree. The computed Serib- 
ner volume was 29,172 M compared 
with 30,072 M | 
plot (by another agency) 
controlled to an accuracy of plus 
or minus 5 percent. A second check 


deck of 


obtained from a 


eruise 


on an area of 1,800 acres showed 
that the original cruise was 1.8 per- 
cent over the sum of the log scale 
removed from the and the 
cruise of the residual stand. With 
to dollar values, the esti- 
tree 


area 


respect 
mated value from standing 
grades was within three percent of 
the value obtained from a lumber 
tally taken at the from 
logs from the same area. 
half of this difference could be 
traced to differences between the 
conversion tables and the mill prae- 
With 


ability, an area of 45,000 acres was 


sawmill 
Roughly 


tice. respect to diagnostic 
rated with respect to incidence of 
dwarf-mistletoe. This rating con- 
sisted of no infestation, and then 
five equal 20 percent intervals in 
terms of eubie volume. affected, 
which were delineated on the type 
map using the original strata. Field 
examination proved that the map 
so obtained is highly accurate. 
Empirical results are a rather 
critical test of the realism of any 
system of but 
they do not provide tests that are 


timber estimation, 
conelusive in a. statistical sense 
Until determination of the 
sampling error is made, it is not 


some 


possible to say whether the estimate 
is actually highly 
whether it is the result of a for 
tuitous combination of compensat- 
Furthermore, it is not 


accurate, or 


ing errors. 


apparent why a prism cruise equiv- 





alent (in terms of trees counted) to 


a 21% percent cruise should com- 
pare in accuracy with a 20 percent 
strip cruise, yet this condition is 
consistently indicated by the results 
even on relatively small areas. 

the 


problems arising from the use of 


Some aspects of statistical 
the prism have been explored, but 
many phases will require additional 
work Grosenbaugh (4) has de- 
duced the deviation of 
basal area 
sults to include the caleulation of 


standard 
Ilis extension of the re- 


statistics describing the spatial dis 
tribution of basal area and could 
greatly fortify the present subjee 
tive and nebulous concepts of stock 


Bell and Alexander (5) 


that the sampling error of volume 


ing show 
is the square root of the sum of the 
variance in number of trees tallied 
per plot and the variance in volume 
factors, such variance being ex 
They express 
the re 


assumes 


pressed in percent 


dissatisfaction with 
that the 
number of trees tallied and 


some 
sults in 
that the 
the volume factor are independent, 
there ap- 


parent correlation between the two 


process 


while in reality is some 


variables 


the method of estimation 


proposed in this paper depends on 


since 


different postulates than those en 


ployed where a volume factor is 


hasic it seems reasonable to expect 


that the sampling error will be dif 


Nutrition and Fertilization 
Information Center Established 
The 
house of 


establishment of a _ clearing 
information on nutrition and 
fertilization of southern forests by the 
National Plant Food Institute, in eco 
operation with the National Joint 
Fertilizer Application, 
Laur- 


Committee on 
was recently announced by Dr. 
Walker, Southeastern regional 
for the Institute. 


This information center will 


ence C 
forester 
receive 
details of experiments for subsequent 
distribution to interested persons. To 


receive these periodic releases, those 


ferent. 
a type total volume arising from a 
series of points in a stratum may 
come from three sources; first, in 
the number of sample trees tallied ; 
second, from the sampling of the 
diameter distribution of the type as 
indicated by the diameters actually 
tallied; third, in the volume at- 
tributed to each sample tree, which 
will depend upon form and mer- 
chantable length. This complexity 
suggests that an attempt to deduce 
a mathematical relationship could 
well result in an equation which is 
impractical to apply. If it is pos- 
tulated that each sample point pro- 
vides an independent estimate of 
the population attributes then, at 
the expense of a substantial amount 
of mechanical caleulation, it will 
be possible to determine the mag- 
nitude of the sampling error, and 
whether the estimates are normally 
distributed about their mean value 
by standard and well known meth- 


ods. 
A number of highly important 
questions could be answered if the 


nature of the sampling error were 
known. First, 
strata, in what attributes do they 
differ? Second, with 
sampling, what is the number of 
that should be tallied to 
achieve a specific degree of accu- 
that number related 
independent of the critical 


with respect to 


respect to 
points 


racy, and is 


to or 


obligated to 
relative to their 
fertiliza- 


on the mailing list are 
intormation 


nutrition 


submit 


own work on and 
tion. 

Dr. Walker is presently soliciting 
participants and requesting brief sum 
maries of research underway, includ- 
ing personnel, organization, location, 
and experimental description. Tenta- 
tive conclusions are not desirable; but 
The first mailing to 


expected by 


final results are. 


cooperators was mid 
summer. 

desiring to be included on 
the mailing list should 


Regional 


Persons 
address the 


Southeastern Forester, Na 


Variability in estimates of 
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angle of the prism? Third, is it 
practical to develop a scheme of 
sequential sampling such as sug- 
gested by Smith and Ker (7), after 
the concept by Dr. Abraham Wald 
(8), if volumes are the attributes 
involved? Exploration of any of 
these avenues should be rewarding. 
They are commended to the atten- 
tion of some diligent and capable 
student. 
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White Pine in Western Washington 


John W. Allen 


IN WESTERN WASHINGTON western 
pine (Pinus  monticola 
Dougl.), though far surpassed in 
total volume by its associated 
species Douglas-fir and subjected 
to attacks by blister rust and the 
mountain pine beetle (Dendroct- 
monticolae), is a species of 
considerable interest. It is found 
in every county on the west side 
of the Cascade Mountains ranging 
in elevation from sea level to 4,000 
feet, and oceurs in significant 
volume on restricted 
soil conditions are unfavorable to 


white 


onus 


areas where 


its prime competitors, Douglas-fir 
and western hemlock. 

Western white pine’s apparent 
ability to both hemlock 
and Douglas-fir on these restricted 
the past prompted 
owners to consider 


out-grow 
areas has in 
many 
western white pine in their man- 
agement planning. Such plans 
were usually dropped after investi- 
gation revealed the heavy mortal- 
ity due to blister rust and beetles 
Today, in light of intensive for- 
estry practices, road networks that 
will permit quick salvage of rust 
infected or beetle trees, optimistic 
reports on blister rust resistant 
strains, chemical sprays for killing 
ribes. and antibiotics for control- 
ling cankers, it is time for a new 
western 


forest 


consideration of growing 
white pine as a commercial forest 
tree 
Annual Cut 

From 1940 to 1956 the western 
Washington production of white 
pine lumber ranged from a low of 
28 MM 1949 to a 
high of 8.7 MM _ board feet. in 
1941'. The mean production for 
this period was 6.0 MM board feet, 
which represents the lumber por- 
tion of the annual cut. The Puget 
Sound Grading 


board feet in 


Loe Sealing and 


manager, Bloedel 
Winslow, 


THE AUTHOR is forest 
Timberlands Development, Inc., 
Wash. 


from Ernest 
Western Pine 


‘Personal communication 
L. Kolbe, 


Association, 


forester of the 
Portland, Ore. 


Bureau’s 1956-1957 breakdown of 
white pine logs scaled is:* sawmill 
logs 85 percent, veneer logs 13 per- 
cent, and cull logs 2 percent. As- 
suming that 6 MM board feet of 
lumber is 85 percent of the total, 
the average annual cut is 7 MM 
board feet. 


Total Merchantable Volume 

Data provided by five private 
timber companies in 1957 reveal 
that western white pine comprises 
from 0.1 percent to 4.0 percent of 
their merchantable timber volume; 
and the average, weighed by acre- 
age, is 0.4 percent. This average 
percentage applied to total volume 
for all species as compiled by the 
Forest Survey, 199,599 MM board 
feet, (Table 1) gives 800 MM board 
feet of western white pine. This is 
one-half of the total white pine 
1,842 MM _ board 
and suggests that 


timber volume, 
feet (Table 1) 
for western Washington the volume 
of merchantable white pine timber 
is between one billion and two bil- 
board feet. By comparison, 
eutting data from neighboring 
British Columbia (2) show 1956 
white pine cut was 0.6 percent of 
the total midway be- 
tween the private timber company 
cruises and the Forest Survey data. 


lion 


eut, about 


Distribution 


White pine occurs as a seattered, 

“Personal communication from B. J. 
DeMers, manager of the Puget Sound 
Log Sealing and Grading Bureau, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


TABLE 1 


County Designated year 


1945 
1949 
1951 
1945 
1945 
1952 
195] 
1945 
1950 
1955 


1945 


Colallam 
Cowlitz 
Grays Harbor 
Jefferson 
King 
Lewis 
Mason 
Skagit 
Skamania 
Snohomish 
Whatcom 
Total 


infrequent tree throughout western 
Washington, becoming important 
only in particular locations. For 
example, one 1958 timber sale in 
eastern Pierce County had 2 per- 
cent white pine. Parts of Skagit 
and Whatcom counties where the 
soil is shallow and of a serpentine 
and basalt origin have a timber 
cover in which white pine com- 
prises 2 to 10 percent of the vol- 
ume, Cedar bogs in Grays Harbor 
and Jefferson counties have fringes 
of timber with up to 25 percent 
white pine by volume. On gravel 
banks in Kitsap County white pine 
may dominate the stands of timber 
and have more than 50 percent of 
the volume. 

Data supplied by private timber 
companies indicate that the volume 
of white pine in a stand may in- 
crease as the Douglas-fir site qual- 
ity decreases. A rough trend seems 
to be as follows: Douglas-fir, sites 
I and IT, 0.0 percent white pine, 
site IIT, 0.3 percent; sites TV and 
V, 1.5 percent; very low sites, 5 
percent or more, 

Growth Rate 
No published 


the 
western 


information is 
rate of 
Washing 


evidence of 


available on growth 
white pine in 
ton. However, 
superior growth in localized areas 
is seen where a 300-year-old Site 
V Douglas-fir stand has 30-to 40- 
inch d.b.h. white pine alongside 8- 
Douglas-fir, hemlock, 
and (Fig. 1). Figure 2 


shows a direct comparison of height 


visual 


to 20-inch 
redcedar 


WESTERN WuiIte PINE TIMBER VOLUME FROM Forest Survey (7) 


Volume of live sawtimber 
White pine All species 


WM board feet 
19,581 
20,858 
20,708 
15,955 
18,370 
29,890 
5,651 
12,548 

27,384 


20,072 


8,082 





I'wo white pine trees dominating a mixed stand on a Fig 
Washington. on 


fir site, Skagit County, 


dom 
hem 


growth with the white pine 


Douglas-fir and 


inating the 


local white pines attain a 


of 50 to 55 ime hes , with 
trees 


hese 


should 


indicating 
d.b.h 


impressions 


unverified elaims 


of ver 60° inches 
visual 

eplaced with actual growth and 
vield tables. Along with this should 
ro detailed soil analysis and eco 


lovical 


data for determining the best sites 


studies to provide needed 


for planting white pine 


Value of White Pine Standing 
Timber and Logs 


almost always 


W hits 


bee! Hl 


pine has 


demand and has com 


manded a good price. Recent sales 


in the Puget Sound country have 


found mature white pine timber 
bringing stumpage prices from $15 
to S50 per M feet. Second 
and old-growth 


from ea) 


board 
vrowth small 

stumpage have brought 
to $15 per M board feet 


stuumpage values are only for short 


Such high 


ter where logging can be 


sales 


completed within a few years 


In low form, delivered to. salt 


water or directly to the mills, white 
pine brings $65 to $85 per M board 
feet for veneer logs and $40 to $55 
per M board feet for sawlogs. This 
favorably with 


eompares very 


prices paid for Douglas-fir with the 


gravel soil, 
exception of the premium paid for 
large, deep-clear, Doug- 
las-fir A Silverdale, 
Washington millpond completely 
filled with white pine logs is pic 
tured in The 


operator in 1958 had a larger prof 


the \ ery 


veneer 


1Ogs. 


Figure 3. sawmill 
it margin when cutting white pine 
than when cutting any other local 
species. 

Development of Blister-Rust- 

Resistant Western White Pine 

One major deterrent to the man 
agement of white pine in western 
Washington—the blister 
planting 


lack of 
rust resistant stock 
removed in the 


Tests ot 


probably will be 


next few deeades first 
reneration progenies of rust-resist 
selections underway 


Idaho, 


Washington, and southern 


ant parent 
southwestern 
British 


in northern 


Columbia are proving that  resist- 


Also 


cases it is transmitted 


ance is truly a heritable trait 
that in some 
degree between 
their first 


Region 6, 


to an encouraging 


resistant parents and 


generation offspring.* 
U" Ss Forest 


for resistant white pine and push 


Service. is scouting 


ing a program for seed orchards 
from which resistant planting 


stock ean be obtained 
Bing 


Genetics 


Moscow, 


communication, R. T. 
Idaho 
Forest 


Personal 
h im, North rm 
Center, U. S 
Idaho 


Forest 
Service, 
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White pine tree dominating Douglas-fir and hemlocks 
Hood Canal, 


Washington 


Private timber land owners have 
played an important part in this 
Bloedel 
Development, Ine., 
Blakely Mill Com- 
with 


significant development. 
Timberlands 
Port 


assisting 


and the 


pany are progeny 


tests of rust-resistant materials 
The Weyerhaeuser 


pany and various tree farmers are 


Timber Com 


assisting in locating rust-resistant 
and other types of superior white 
The Col. W. B 
Greeley Forest Nursery is making 
vrafts of thus 


found. 


pi e selections. 


resistant selections 


Discussion 
The rate at which the old-growth 
forests in western 


white pine 


Washineton are being logged, 
about seven million board feet per 
that barring ae- 
celerated losses to rust and beetles 
there could be a continuity of sup- 


ply of white pine logs during the 


vear, is SO slow 


time it will take to produce resist- 
ant strains and to grow resistant 
seedlings to merchantable size. For 
the next decade it would be de 
sirable to have an expanded log- 
ging program to clean up as much 
of the dying and diseased white 
pine as possible. 

The natural 


pine has been rapid in most areas 


seeding of white 


where a suitable seed source exists, 
particularly on severe sites where 
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there is little competition. How- 


ever, the resulting seedlings and 
saplings have been so susceptible 
to blister rust that within a few 
years there is extremely heavy mor- 
tality. The possibility exists that 
will result 
and 


some resistant trees 


natural selection event- 


establish white pine with a 


from 
ually 


fair degree of blister rust resist- 


Ilowever, such a_ process 


ance, 
would involve too many genera- 
tions to be practical for maintain- 
ing a reasonable cut until harvest 
cuts begin in planted resistant ma 
terial 

In the scattered stands of west 
ern Washington 


white pine by controlling ribes has 


maintenance of 


usually been rejected as too expen 


sive. Perhaps this is because no 
Washington 


costs are available. Costs are known 


western ribes control 


for controlling brush species other 
than ribes and these figures should 


be a basis for estimation of cost 
Using such data 


from 


control. 
other information 
Washington on 
seeding, and 
different 
white 


of ribes 
and west- 


ern cost of seed, 


aerial management 
three methods for 


establishment of 


COSTS, 
pine are 
considered : 

] Aerial 


seeding of 


brush control and 
one-half pound 
Douglas-fir one-half 
ordinary white pine seed per acre 


A fol- 


program to 


aerial 


and pound 


on Site 80 Douglas-fir land. 


low-up ribes control 
include periodic checks and_ spot 
control by basal spray and foliage 
wetting of ribes. 

Initial costs—land, aerial spray 
are carried at 


ing, and seeding 


5 percent simple interest 
Annual costs—property taxes, 


management, and the 


overhead, 
follow-up ribes control are car 
ried at 5 percent simple interest. 
Risk and profit margin is 20 per- 
cent 
Total 
the above conditions is about 


meet 
$10 


1958 


return necessary to 


per acre per vear. Based on 


stumpage prices, the value of the 
be from $4 


annual increment will 


to $5 per acre per vear. 
control 


Conclusion: if a ribes 


of the magnitude 


then the 


program spec- 
ified is com- 


necessary, 


mercial growing of white pine as 
a mixture with Douglas-fir on Site 
80 land is not currently practical. 

(2) No ribes control, aerial seed- 
ing of one-half pound Douglas-fir 
white pine 
par- 


and one-half pound 
seed gathered from resistant 
ent trees, wind pollinated. The land 
is Douglas-fir Site 80. 

Costs are computed as in the first 
method. 

Risk and profit margin is 40 per- 
The area should be amply 

with Douglas-fir if the 
white pine is a failure. 

Total 
$) per 
the $4 to $5 per acre 
estimated an 


cent. 
stocked 
return over 


necessary IS 


acre per year which is 


above per 
year value of the 
increment. 

with 


nual 


Conclusion : eosts reduced 
inere- 
fir-pine 


pay its 


minimum the annual 


from the 


to a 
ment mixed 
stand is not sufficient to 
way. 

(3) No ribes control, aerial seed 
ing of one pound of white pine 
seed from crosses of resistant par- 
ent trees. This is in anticipation of 
when such seed will be made avail- 
able. Douglas-fir Site 


80. 


The land is 


Costs are computed as in the 
first 
Risk and profit margin is 50 per- 
cent. The white 
pine and is totally dependent upon 


method. 


entire stand is 


Fig. 3. 
Silverdale, Kitsap County, Washington. 


Mill pond completely filled with white pine 


the heritable resistance to blister 
rust. 

Total return 
$6 to $8 per 
value of the annual 
pure white pine will be about $6 


is about 
The 


increment of 


necessary 


acre per year. 


to $8 per acre per year. 
Conclusion: white pine might 
be established in stands by 


method, but 


pure 
this actual use on 


large areas must wait until resist 


ant crosses are proven and seed 
orchards can provide the resistant 
seed in quantity. 

A consideration for the planting 
of white pine seedlings in small 
areas, too small for aerial seeding 
is that white pine appears to be 
resistant to the root rot, Porta 
weir, and may be suitable to re 
stock poria foci. Figure 5 pictures 
a white pine tree that is thriving 
on a poria focus after all of the 
competing Douglas-fir have 


cumbed to the root rot. Douglas-fir 


suc- 


seedlings on the area have turned 
vellow while the white pine repro 
duction is still vigorous and green. 
Once white pine is well established 
area it should seed in 


in a forest 


well from seed blocks and not re 
quire expensive regeneration tech 
niques. 
Summary 
The present stand of one billion 
to two billion feet of 
ern white pine in western Wash 


board west 


sawlogs in summer of 1958, 





Fig. 4.—Young white pine growing at 
Blakely Tree Farm, Kitsap County, 
in height, 3.0 inches d.b.h., 


The area is typed as a Douglas-fir site 


being cut at the rate of 


reet 


ington is 


seven million board per year 


The rapid deterioration of the re 
maining timber from the attacks 
of blister rust and beetles indicates 

effort to 


the need for a major 


volume as 


much pos 


salvage as 
sible 

No growth 
pine are available and the soil con 


data for local white 


ditions for minimum and optimum 


growth have not been established 


Growth, soil, and ecological studies 
research is 


needed Current 


at developing a strain of 


are 
aimed 
white pine resistant to blister rust, 
and some of the first-generation 
crosses currently being tested show 
indications of having a useful level 
The earliest date for 


ot resistance 


Washington. It is 17 feet 
and has eight visible branch whorls. 
idex 80 





Poria 


Fig. 5.- 


died, 


rapid rate, Port 


commercial quantities of 


any 


resistant seed is 30 years 


proven 
For preliminary testing the 


ahead 
most economical plan for establish- 
ment appears to be aerial seeding 
with no attempt at ribes control. 
Since the cost of resistant seed will 
be of major importance for exten- 
sive use, it must be available in 
large quantity at low cost. Along 
should come some 


seed 


with the 
data on the resistance to expect. 

There are several new develop- 
ments in white pine management 
that are currently being evaluated, 
such as chemical control of cankers, 
application of the antibiotie eyelo- 
heximide and possible pole blight 
problems. When these develop- 
ments are understood, another re 


weirii 
but the western 
George Tytler Tree Farm, Lofall, Washington. 
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focus where the Douglas-fir trees have 
white pine tree continues to flourish. 


white 
tree 


consideration of growing 
pine as a commercial forest 
will be in order. Meanwhile the in- 


terest of foresters in growing white 


pine should increase since no other 
species has shown the growth po- 
tential that western white pine ap- 
parently has on thousands of acres 


of low site land in western Wash- 


ington. 
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A Device For Measuring Crown Diameters 
Of Open-Grown Trees 


The Crown Competition Factor 
concept of stand density reported 
by Krajicek and Brinkman! work- 
ing in Iowa stimulated the writers 
to determine the d.b.h.-crown area 
relationships for open-grown loblol- 
ly pine. In the process of the work, 
we fabricated a simple, inexpensive 
tool for measuring crown diameter 
which is both quick and easy to 
use. 

The figure, and 
table explain the 
mathematical principle involved, il- 
lustrate the structure of the device, 
and give a table of the calibrations 


computations, 


which follow 


employed. 

Referring to Fieure 1, to find the 
out each 
the 
for various crown 


distance to mark 
the 
(BD and 


radii, let G 


way 
center of 
BF 
graduated distance on 
the cross-arm) represent BD and 
BF, let r (crown radius) represent 
CE and CG, let L length) 
represent AB, let ¥ 
eve to stem of the tree’ 
AC. ABD and AEC 
triangles. Therefore. 


from eross-arm 


(stick 
distanee from 
represent 


are similar 


G :L AE 

GF Lr 
AF 

Ab = 3/ 2” i, 


above. 


Since substitu- 
tion in 


Lr 
rae - 


This derivation is similar to that 
developed for the Biltmore scale. 

We found a stick leneth (L) of 
3 feet and a distance from the tree 


‘Krajieek, John E., and Kenneth A. 
Brinkman. Crown development: an index 
to stand density. Central States Forest 
Expt. Sta. Note No. 108, 1957 


Station 


Fig. 1.—Illustration rela- 


tionships. 

(XY) of 50 feet 
These values were used in calculat- 
ing the graduations in 
Table i. 

In use, the crown must be cen- 
tered on the cross-arm rather than 
the center of the cross-arm being in 
line with the stem of the tree 


of geometric 
to be convenient. 


cross-arm 


TABLE 1. 


Crown radius 


"eet Inches 
2.16 
2.89 


9 
10 > 
1] 8.12 


sure 


From the e¢ross-arm center, mea 


Cross-ArRM CALIBRATION USING 3-Foot Stick 
FROM 


Cross-arm ealibration* 


both left 


Crown diameter is measured at 
its widest part. With trees which 
have always been open-grown, this 
point on the crown is usually quite 
low. If the operator is 50 feet from 
the base of the tree and he raises 
his sight above the horizontal, the 
distance from his eye to the center 
of the crown at that height is 
greater than 50 feet. If that eleva- 
tion of his sight is 15 feet (about 
20 feet up from the the 
tree), the sighting distance is 52.2 
feet. To reduce this distance to 50 
feet, he should move 17.7 
feet. With this error in distance, 
if he reads the crown diameter as 
20 feet he is low 1.22 feet (true 
crown diameter is 21.22 feet). In 
looking to lesser heights which is 
usually the case, the error (always 
positive) is probably too inconse- 
quentiai to warrant correcting dis- 
tances. 

The corrected horizontal 
tances to where the 
sighted are 20 and 25 feet above 
level are 45.8 feet and 43.3 


base of 


in to 


dis- 
points 


use 


eve 


feet. 


LARRY C. BREWER, DONOTHAN O. 
3yRD, PAuL W. Rea, Epwarp G. 
ROBERTS 


Respectively, senior students and 
professor, School of Forestry, 
Mississippi State University, State 


Colle qe, Wississippi 


AND 50-Footr DISTANCE 
TREE 


Cross-arm 


Crown radius calibration’ 


Fee Inches 
&.9O0 
9.69 
10.50 
11.31 
12.16 
13.01 
13.89 
14.79 
15.71 


and right 
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Polyethylene Bag Packaging of Conifer Planting Stock 
in the Pacific Northwest 


l‘orest planting stock is common 
lv shipped in bundles which pro 
ject the roots from drying, but ex 
light 


This may be considered 


pose the tops to air and 

. 5.6.7 
the standard procedure, even 
though crating (6) and other types 


of bulk shipment are sometimes 


used There is a doctrine, some- 
times unwritten, often explicit, that 
tops should be well aerated in stor- 
aye 

During 1954, several articles by 
Prof. John P. Mahlstede on the use 
of polyethylene films for packag 
ing nursery stock appeared in the 
lmerican N urserynian i In ven 
eral, these referred to packaging of 
the larger plants generally shipped 


Mahl 


poly 


by growers of ornamentals 


stede’s results showed that 
ethylene packages which complete- 
lv enclosed whole plants were effec- 
tive. 

In the winter of 1955-1956 we 
made a few experimental shipments 
of seedlings completely enclosed in 
polvethvlene to several companies 
in western Washington Ore 


The polyethylene was in the 


traoti 

form of a thin laminate on the in 
ner ply of 3-ply multi-wall Kraft 
bavs. We repeated experimental 


shipments more extensively in the 
winter of 1956-1957. At the same 


small-seale nursery experi 


2.0 Douglas-fir 


time 
ments in which 
seedlings were held up to 4 months 
in polvethylene freezer 
that 


conditions was sue 


at 3o° F 


indicated extended stor 


bags 
age under these 
unanimously 


“rf ssful Receipt of 


favorable reports from the plant- 
ers who received the experimental 
bag shipments impelled us to ship 
the bulk of our production of 13 
million trees in polyethylene-Kraft 
bags in the of 1957-1958. 


Again, reception of the new pack- 


winter 


age was favorable. 

Inasmuch as the complete enclo- 
sure of bundles of planting stock is 
a violation of some widely accepted 
precepts, it seems worth while to 
review in detail the past and eur- 
rent packaging procedures at the 
Nursery 
tages which bag packaging offers. 

More than 80 percent of the an 
nual production of the Greeley 
Nursery is 2-0 Douglas-fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga menziesii | Mirb.| Franco 
The remainder, in order of impor- 


Greeley and the advan 


tance, consists of noble fir (Abies 
procera Rehd.) grand fir (Abies 
grandis {Douel.] Lindl. Pacifie 
silver fir (Abies amabilis | Doug]. ] 
Forbes), Sitka spruce (Picea sit- 
he WSIS Bong Carr Port Or- 
ford cedar (Chamaccyparis lawson- 
jana | A. Murr.| Parl.), and west- 
ern hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla 
Raf.| Sarg All of these species 
have been packed successfully by 


both of the procedures to be de 
seribed. 
Bundle 
A handful of wet Canadian granu 
lated horticultural peat is placed 
on a 12 by 18 inch sheet of waxed 
meat 


pach ading pi Oce dure ¥ 


oil-impregnated 
wrapping paper. The roots of a 
50 seedlings are laid on 


Ix raft or 


bunch of 
the peat and covered with a second 


handful of peat. The paper is then 


TABLE 1 Baa Siz AND Costs For VARIOUS SPECIES AND CLASSES OF PLANTING 
Srock Suiprep py THe Con. W. B. Gree_tey Forest NURSERY 
Bag-dimensions—inches 
s | No Face Face Price per 

S pee ( Siz eedlings Gusset width height M bags’ 
Douglas-f 1,000 9 14 16 $145 
Douglas fir Avg 500 a) P01, o4 155 
Dougla Large 500 11% o4 0 °00 
Noble f a0) 9 10% 4 155 
( nad fir () 00 ” ? ” ” 
Pacifie silver fir 0) 1,000 
Sitka spruce »() ") ” 
Western hemlock 0 S00 ” 
Port Orford cedar 500 

Approximate 1958 prices, «de red at Nisqually, Washington 
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wrapped about the peat and roots 
so as to leave the tops exposed. 
Ten such bunches, or in the case of 
small 1-0 stock, 20 bunches are laid 
in a 12 by 36 inch band of water- 
proof Ocean Wrap or Ordinance 
cloth so that the tops are outward 
when the band is wrapped about 
the The bundle is then 
tied with two wraps of four ply 


bunches. 


jute tube rope. 
The 


has 


Bag packaging procedure. 
bundle packaging procedure 
been modified only to the extent of 
substituting a Kraft-polyethylene 
bag for the band of Ocean Wrap 
and laying the 50-seedling bunches 
in the bag alternately so that they 
The bags are of 
double - wall with a 
sewn bottom and open mouth. The 
inner wall consists of a 10 pound 


lie roots by tops. 
construction 


polyethylene laminate on 50 pound 
Kraft the outer wall of 50 
pound Kraft. Bag 
sizes used are as shown in Table 1. 
These bags are made by several 


paper ; 
wet-streneth 


well-known paper-product fabricat- 
ing firms in the United States and 
Canada. The bags are closed by 
wrapping the open top about the 
body of the bag and tying as with 
the bundles. 

From the point of view of the 
nurseryman, this procedure results 
in a package which is easy to han- 
Toward the end of 
the Greeley 


dle and store. 
the 
Nursery, it is 
store as many as a million seedlings 


lifting season at 
often necessary to 


for periods up to six weeks. This is 
done in a refrigerated room at 32 
to 39° F. The only air circulation 
around the bundles is that provided 
in the alleys between the pallets on 
which the bags of trees are stacked. 
In the case of large lots of stock, 
the space between stacks of bags is 
very limited. No evidence of heat- 
ing, under these conditions, has vet 
appeared. 

The bags offer their greatest ad- 
vantage in shipment. They may be 
transported in open trucks or pick 
ups, provided the weather is not 
unusually warm. Common carriers 
find them preferable because they 
are dry packages and are easy to 
handle. One to two percent of the 
bags may be punctured with rough 
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handling, but this has resulted in 
minor damage to the stock. Evi- 
dence was accumulated in the sea- 
son of 1957-1958 that the amounts 
both of peat and water 
materially reduced in this package 
as compared with the older band 
package. In fact, it is possible to 
eliminate the peat altogether. This 
done because of the 
this 
for the planters, who depend on the 
packages for the moist peat for 
their planting bags. Even with 
enough peat for the planters, it is 
possible to ship trees, in good con- 
dition, up to 2 or 3 pounds lighter 
per M than in the band package. 
This can amount to a considerable 


can be 


has not been 


inconvenience would involve 


saving where trees are shipped 300 
miles, as is the ease with much of 
the erown in the Greeley 
Nursery, and helps to offset the 
slightly higher cost of bag packag- 


stoek 


ing. 

Planters find 
store, handle, and carry than the 
Moreover, as dry 


the bags easier to 
band package. 
packages with large surfaces, they 
ean be marked with lot 
tions indelibly and with little risk 
of losing the identity of their eon- 


designa- 


tents, 
easily closed to protect the stock. 
Many planters find that they can 
successfully dispense with heeling- 


Partly-emptied bags can be 


in, provided the bags are kept in a 
shady cool place. Some used bags 
have been returned to the nursery 
and re-used successfully. In certain 
circumstances, this practice could 
effect a material saving. 

Since bag 


Discussion packag- 


A 4n-n 


ing is a radical departure from the 
method of packing, 
has 


‘open tops”’ 
the conditions under which it 
succeeded should be kept in mind 
by planters who may wish to try it. 
First, it has been applied only to 
the commercial timber species of 
the Pacific 
ciable quantities of pines have been 
packed by this method. Second, the 


northwest. No appre- 


cool, rainy planting season charac- 
the Pacific northwest 
facilitates the successful handling 
of planting regardless of 
Third, the majority of 
the Douglas-fir stock so packed by 


teristie of 


stock, 


package. 


the Greeley Nursery has been top- 
sprayed with ZAC or TMTD rab- 
bit repellents, which are also fungi- 
cides. The significance of this treat- 
ment in preventing mold growth is 
as yet undetermined. Fourth, gran- 
ulated Canadian horticultural peat 
has been used as a moisture-hold- 
This 


material is not commonly used in 


ing medium about the roots. 


other nurseries of the Pacifie North 
west. Deffenbacher Wright 
2?) have shown that the type of 


and 
moisture holding medium has a dis- 
tinet effect on the development of 
molds on stored 
Fifth, the Greeley Nursery packag- 
ing system, the 
seedling bunches wrapped in wa 


planting stock. 


with roots of 50- 
ter-proof paper, may offer some ad- 
vantages over bulk packing of roots. 

The 


stored conifer planting stock has 


development of molds on 
deal of concern to 
Deffenbacher and 
attribute this to stor- 


caused a good 
nurserymen. 
Wright (2) 
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age temperatures above 35° I, con- 
tact of trees with wood in crates, 
or restriction of air circulation 
about the tops. Our experience in- 
dicates that storage in completely- 
closed bags results in freedom from 
molds provided the temperature is 


kept between 32° F and 35° F. 
This temperature range  corre- 


sponds to that found optimum by 
Fowells and Sehubert (5) for pon- 
derosa and Jeffrey pine. 
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Loblolly Pine Seed Production and Seedling Crops 
in the Lower Coastal Plain of South Carolina 


Studies at the Santee Experi- 
mental Forest show a consistently 
high annual yield of seed from 35- 
to 50-year old stands of loblolly 
One study, 


stand, 


pine (Pinus taeda 1,.). 
begun in a _ 35-year-old 
showed an annual seedfall for the 
next 10 years in excess of 200,000 
viable seeds per acre in every year 
except one.'! Two 50-year-old stands 
of loblolly each produced over 1.5 
million sound seeds per acre during 
production 


a 5-vear period, with 


Lotti, Thomas. Good production 
from a young stand of loblolly pine. U. S 
Forest Serv. Southeast. Forest Expt. Sta 


seed 


ranging from 100.000 to 700,000 
sound seeds per year. 
In the face of such enormous 


seed production one might conelude 
that natural regeneration of loblol- 
ly pine in the Lower Coastal Plain 
of South Carolina presents no seri- 
ous problem. In a this is 
true. However, a heavy annual loss 
of seed to birds, rodents, insects, 
fungi, and the elements complicates 


sense 


the picture. 

In the two 50-year-old stands we 
found that in most years from 84 
to 98 percent of the viable seed did 
not germinate or was lost to pre- 





Res. Note 97, 2 pp 1956 
TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF SEEDFALL IN Two 50-YEAR-oLD LOBLOLLY PINE STANDS, 
SANTEE EXPERIMENTAL FOREST 
Protected Unprotected 
quadrats quadrats 
Sound Ger Ger 
Seed seed mina Seed mina- Seed 
Seedbed treatment Year peracre tion losses tion losses 
Thousand Percent— —Percent— 
Stand 1 
No special site preparation 1952 164 27 73 10 90 
1953 320 41 59 8 92 
1954 405 10 90 2 98 
1955 542 51 49 13 87 
1956 98 16 84 6 94 
A verage 306 29 71 8 92 
Stand 
Annual summer prescribed burn 1952 101 65 35 12 88 
1953 "240 §2 38 16 84 
1954 361 19 8] 4 96 
1955 696 80 20 4° 58 
1956 113 15 55 7 93 
Average 302 54 465 16 84 
Fa. l. A seed 
trap and a _ pro- 
tected quadrat 
(right) located in 
Stand 1. Also 
shown is condition 
of seedbed about 





60 days after fifth 
annual prescribed 
burn, 
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dators (Table 1). Even in the best 
year over half the seed was lost. 
Fortunately, there is generally 
enough seed to produce a good 
eatch of seedlings, and in this 
study there were never less than 
3,000 seedlings per acre at the end 
of the first growing season. 

3riefly, the study reported on 
here began in 1951 on the Santee 
Experimental Forest in two neigh- 
50-year-old loblolly pine 
Stand 1, under manage- 
ment, had improvement cuts in 
1946, 1951, and 1956. There 
no seedbed preparation in this area 
except that hardwoods 2 inches 
d.b.h. and larger were poisoned to 
enlarge openings. Stand 2 remained 
uncut; however, from the start of 
the study in 1951, the area was 
subjected to annual _preseribed 
burns in mid-August. 
sequence, much of the understory 
brush and the litter was 
eliminated, thereby creating an ex- 
cellent seedbed. 


boring 
stands. 


was 


As a con- 


forest 


Seedfall estimates were made by 
means of ten 14-milacre seedtraps 
randomly located in each area. 
Seedling counts were based on two 
'4-milaere quadrats located near 
each seedtrap (Fig. 1). One of each 
pair of quadrats was _ protected 
from rodent and bird depredations 
by means of a wooden frame im- 
bedded in the soil and covered with 
14-inch-mesh hardware cloth. Seed- 
ling counts were made at weekly 
intervals during the early growing 


season with a final count in the 
fall. 
Within the framework of this 


study it is impossible to single out 
and fully evaluate each factor con- 
tributine to seed losses. However, 
there are some elues to the relative 
importance of factors. 
Easiest to assess are the losses from 
rodents and birds. They may be 
judged by comparing the difference 
in germination between the pro- 
tected and the unprotected quad- 
rats. In Stand 1 this comparison 
indicates an average loss of 21 per- 
cent of the viable seed to rodents 
and birds in 5 years. In Stand 2 


certain 


the average loss was even greater, 
to of the 


amounting 38 percent 
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seed. This greater loss was prob- 
ably caused by the more exposed 
position of the seed on the burned 
seedbed. 

The importance of adequate 
moisture to germination and seed- 
ling survival is apparent but dif- 
ficult to evaluate in this study. In 
the main, fewer seeds per seedling 
were needed on the moister, min- 
eral soil of the burned seedbed and 
also in vears of good rainfall, es- 
pecially those lacking a dry period 
in the early growing season. For 
the 5-year period, for example, in 
the protected quadrats an average 
of only 5 viable seeds was needed 
to establish one seedling on the 
annually burned area of Stand 2.? 
In contrast an average of 10 seeds 
was needed on the unprepared seed- 
bed of Stand 1. 

A spring drought could appreci- 
ably raise seed requirements. This 
happened in March 1955 when only 
0.25 inch of rain fell. In spite of 
ample rainfall, 3.80 inches or more, 
during the ensuing months of the 
growing season, the burned seed- 
bed required 26 seeds per seedling 
and the unprepared area needed 
about 5 times above 
the average. On the other hand, 
there was no early spring drought 
in 1956. March rainfall amounted 
to 2.72 inches and in the following 


51 seeds, or 


growing ranged from 2.12 
inches in May to 5.78 inches in 
September. Apparently the amount 
distribution of this rainfall 
particularly suited to seed 
germination and _ survival, since 
only 3 seeds were needed per seed- 


season 


and 
was 


Column 3, Tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 2.—ANNUAL SEEDLING CATCH AT END OF First GROWING SEASON IN Two 50- 


YEAR-OLD LOBLOLLY PINE STANDS, SANTEE EXPERIMENTAL FOREST 


Seed 


Seedbed treatment year 
M per 
acre 
Stand 1 
No special site 1952 15 
preparation 1953 51 
1954 8 
1955 70 
1956 8 
Average 30 
Stand 2 
Annual summer 1952 21 
prescribed burn 1953 53 
1954 14 
1955 250 
1956 22 
Average 72 





Protected quadrats 
Living seedlings' Dead Living seedlings’ Dead 





Unprotected quadrats 


Per Per M per’ Per- Per- 

cent*® cent® = acre cent? _cent* 
9 18 7 + 6 
16 25 6 2 6 
2 8 4 1 1 
13 38 22 4 9 
8 Ss 3 3 3 
10 19 8 3 5 
21 44 6 6 6 
22 40 14 6 10 
+ 15 4 1 3 

36 44 195 28 14 
19 26 4 4 3 
20 34 45 9 7 


*The numbers of seedlings given are those living at the end of the first growing 
season following the specified seed year. For example, the 1952 seed year involves 
germination and survival during the 1953 growing season. 


*Percent of sound seeds per acre. 


ling in Stand 2 and 8 seeds in 
Stand 1. Assuming that insect and 
disease losses were relatively the 
same in 1955 and 1956, these com- 
parisons emphasize the importance 
of moisture to seed germination 
under field conditions. To pinpoint 
it further, as we have for rodents 
and birds, is beyond the limits of 
available data. 

In spite of the indicated heavy 
annual loss of seed, sufficient seed- 
lings were produced in both stands 
to adequately restock the respec- 
tive areas if the decisions had been 
made to harvest cut in any one of 
the years involved (Table 2). Ac- 
cording to Trousdell* from 3,500 
to 5,000 seedlings per acre are 
needed for a 90-percent stocking 


®Trousdell, Kenneth B. Seed and seed 
bed requirements to regenerate loblolly 
pine. U. S. Forest Serv. Southeast. For- 
est Expt. Sta. Paper 8, 13 pp. 1950. 


in the Coastal Plain. Therefore, 
high levels of stocking would have 
been quite certain in both areas. 
From this study we have some 
evidence that many loblolly pine 
stands in the South Carolina 
Coastal Plain probably could be 
adequately regenerated without the 
benefit of residual seed trees, if cut 
after seedfall. Generally the risk 
of failure would increase with the 
depth of the litter and the density 
of the understory hardwoods and 
brush. This risk could be reduced 
with a program of prescribed burn- 
ing in the years prior to harvest. 
Any additional cultural measures 
could be prescribed as needed. 
THomas Lorri and 
W. P. LEGRANDE 


Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., 
Charleston, S. C. 




















Points of View 





Forest Fire Control and Forestry Education 


George 
Jemison of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry to plead for 
increased the 


of forest fire control on the part of 
1 


Seventeen years ago, 


used the 


pages 


attention to science 
forestry educators 

These 17 
diminution of the fire problem. To 
attention and 
fire control 


years have seen no 


the contrary, more 


effort is being paid to 


and use; and fire appears destined 


to play an ever more important 


role in the forester’s activities as 


forest management becomes more 


intensive. 


What are the current needs of 


fire control organizations for 
trained personnel? To what degree 
are the forestry schools of the 
country meeting these needs? And 


what is the function of the forestry 
schools in providing the necessary 
training? 

In 1942, Jemison found it neces 
decry the then-prevalent 
attitude that 
subject not worthy of inclusion in 


sary to 
fire protection is a 


the technical forestry curriculum, 
but one which could best be learned 
‘fon the job.’’ Although 
this attitude may still prevail, it 


some of 


is not widely shared by profes 
sional fire control people. A mo 
reveal the 
Even if the 


fire-control 


ment’s reflection will 
absurdity of this view 
hest 


task were through on-the-job train- 


way to learn the 
ing and practical fire experience, 
it is obvious that the more efficient 
the fire 
came, the less opportunity there 


control organization be- 
would be for the necessary experi- 
But why should fire control 
be considered to be a sort of sub 


ence 


professional job for which a few 
hours of ‘‘experience’’ can qualify 
Fire 


complex natural phenomenon. Does 


one? is an extraordinarily 


it make sense to say that increased 


place of fire 


Jour 


‘Temison, George M. The 
protection in forest education. 
Forestry 40:834-836 1942 


scientific and technical knowledge 
of fire behavior will have no effect 
on the efficiency of control efforts? 
This is not the record of any other 
area of technical human endeavor 
and there is no reason to believe 
that it 
trol. 
What, 


ranizations 


would be true of fire con- 

control or- 
the 
trained What 
training do these people need? And 


then, do fire 


need in way of 
personnel ? sort of 
what can trained personnel do for 
the fire control organization? Now, 
the field of fire control is so broad 
that general answers to these ques- 
tions cannot be given. But I would 
like to outline what I believe to be 
some of the needs in the field of fire 
behavior. 

The combustion process is an ex- 
ceedingly complex and little un- 
derstood process Browne, in a re- 
cent synthesis of knowledge about 
the combustion of wood,’ indicates 
that although ‘‘substantial pro- 
gress has been made in reaching an 
understanding of the fundamental 
the pyrolysis and 
much of the 


em- 


mechanisms of 
combustion of wood,’’ 
has come through 
it is high 


knowledge 
pirical efforts, and that ‘‘ 
time that the objective (of develop- 
ing fire retardants) be sought from 
the point of view of fundamental 
.” Mueh 
more is combustion 
and fire behavior, however, than is 
commonly a part of the fire control 
When 


who is 


principles (of combustion 


known about 


man’s store of information 


human lives are at stake, 
willing to take the responsibility to 
say that such knowledge is relative- 
ly unimportant, and can be picked 
hours of on-the-job 


up in a few 


training. or through experience on 


a few fires? In terms of dollars 
saved—in suppression costs or dam- 
Browne, F. L Theories of the com 


bustion of wood and its eontrol. A sur 


vev of the literature. Forest Products 
Laboratory. Rept. No. 2136. 59 pp. De 
cember 1958. 
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age—a little extra knowledge in the 
right place will pay for itself many 
times over. I do not think we have 
reached the point of diminishing 
returns in this regard. 

Here, then, is the first major need 
of fire control organizations: better 
training of all line personnel in fire 
physics and fire behavior, and su- 
perior training of at least a few fire 
behavior specialists. Let me empha- 
that I am talking about line 
those engaged in actual 


size 
personnel 
fire control activities, not research 
or administration. 

If fire physics and combustion 
are one side of the behavior coin, 
then the weather is the other side. 
The weather, in its infinite varia- 
tions in both space and time, exerts 
the major ‘‘variable’’ influence on 
fire behavior. How many men have 
been killed on fires recently because 
of unexpected changes in weather 
Unerpected but not nee- 
essarily unerpectable. How many 
of these men would be alive today, 
if fire-weather specialists had been 


variables ? 


on the ground and actively engaged 
in analyzing current and expected 
weather on all Class C and larger 
fires? 

When I speak of a fire-weather 
specialist, I am not talking about 
a fire-weather forecaster, whose job 
it is to produce useful forecasts of 
fire-weather variables. I am talk- 
ing about specialists trained and 
experienced in both weather and 
fire behavior. These men will have 
to be more than fire-weather fore- 
casters. They must be able to ana- 
lyze fire situations in terms of ac 
tual and probable future effects on 
the fire of large- and small-scale 
weather patterns. They must be a 
constant part of the fire control or 
gvanization, not a fellow who is 
called in when the going is rough, 
and the damage, perhaps, already 
done. 

Of course, if the fire-weather 
specialist is to be able to function 
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efficiently, he must be able to com- 
municate his knowledge to other 
members of the fire control team. 
This implies that all fire control 
personnel should have considerably 
better training in meteorology than 
most foresters now have. 

If these are the needs, at least 
in the limited fields to which I have 
addressed myself, how are these 
needs being met? 

In the article previously referred 
to, Jemison found that 4 out of 21 
forestry schools checked required 
no course in fire protection. Of the 
17 that did. 8 ineluded other as- 
pects of forest protection, such as 
disease, insects, and so forth. Has 
the situation improved? Today, all 
accredited schools must offer work 
in ‘‘forest protection.’’ Of the 27 
such schools, however, 9 are still 
offering polyglot courses that in- 
elude all manner of eurious bed- 
fellows. Of the 11 non-accredited 
schools ineluded in the annual sur- 
vey of forestry school statisties,* 
three offer a fire control course, six 
a combined course, and two no 
course at all. 

It is not possible to sav how effee- 
tive these are. However, 
there are certain indications which 


eourses 


may provide clues as to the status 
of fire control education today. Of 
the 27 aceredited forestry schools, 
only 6 offer more than ene course 
the undergraduate or 
eraduate level. In a questionnaire 
prepared by the Society ’s Study of 
designed to 


in fire, at 


Forestry Education 
elicit opinions on curricula, only 
two formal fire could be 
designated : applied fire control and 
Photogrammetry 
another 


courses 


fire meteorology. 
merited four choices. In 
survey conducted by the same com- 
mittee, forestry teachers were asked 
to designate their areas of primary 
specialization. The closest area to 
was that of ‘‘protec- 
includes protection 


fire control 
tion,’? which 
from fire, insects, disease, wildlife, 
wind, and weather; and presu- 
mably does not include use of fire. 
In yet another indicator, that of 
research, very little published re- 


®8Marckworth, Gordon D. Statistics from 
schools of forestry for 1958: degrees 
granted and enrollments. Jour. Forestry 
57:111-116. 1959. 


search on fire comes from the for- 
estry schools. And until this year, 
no hard-cover textbook devoted 
solely and comprehensively to fire 
control was available.* 

All of this adds up to a rather 
sorry picture of the academic side 
of fire control education. What are 
the fire services themselves doing? 

Here the picture is beginning to 
brighten. The U. S. Forest Service 
is beginning to recognize the im- 
portance of trained experts in the 
fields of fire behavior and _ fire 
weather. The new table of organ- 
ization includes a_fire-behavior ex- 
pert on the fire boss’s staff. And 
consideration is actively being giv- 
en to the inclusion of fire-weather 
specialists in the fire organization. 
Recognizing the inadequate level of 
preparation of their personnel in 
these fields, the Forest Service has 
its own national train- 
ing schools in fire behavior. The 
first of these training schools was 
held last year in Missoula. It was 
program of 


conducted 


intensive 
training in the fundamentals of 
combustion, fire be havior, and 
meteorology. The most significant 
thing to me is that the training 
program was highly fundamental 
approach, 


a_ five-week 


scientifie in its 
**practical,’’ as 


and 
rather than purely 
field training 
are. Despite the expense of such a 


so many programs 
school, the Forest Service was suf- 
ficiently impressed with the results 
to hold a second this year, with 
probably more to come. 

There are 
Fire research is receiving increased 


other bright signs. 
attention by a number of agencies. 
The new forest fire research labor- 
atory sponsored jointly by the For- 
est Service and the State of Geor- 
gia will be in full operation in the 
very near future. Plans are well 
advaneed for a federal forest-fire 
research laboratory in Missoula. 
Expenditures by other Forest Serv- 
ice research agencies have increased 
substantially in the past few years. 
And in another area, the Commit- 


tee on Fire Research of the Na- 


control and 
New 


‘Davis, K. P. Forest fire: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1959. 


use. 


York. 584 pp. 
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tional Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council, established 
less than five years ago, has recently 
started publishing an abstracting 
journal.5 

What can and should be done to 
stimulate more adequate teaching 
and research in fire control? What- 
ever is done certainly has to be a 
joint effort of all agencies involved. 
The Forest Service is to be com- 
mended in establishing specialist 
positions and urged to include a 
fire-weather specialist in its table 
of organization. It is essential that 
students be made aware that these 
positions exist, for some of them 
must be motivated to specialize in 
fire control. The Forest Service can 
stimulate interest in better teach- 
ing and research by apportioning 
part of its fire-research funds to the 
forestry schools for fire research 
projects. This would have the dou- 
ble effect of helping to reduce the 
shortage of fire research personnel 
and at the same time raising the 
level of fire education in the schools 
where this research was being car- 
ried on. 

The schools, for their part, have 
a major task to perform. First of 
all, there must be a re-orientation 
of thinking on their part. We can- 
not afford any longer to consider 
fire control as a sub-professional 
subject, to be taught on a purely 
‘‘practieal’’? level by a_ faculty 
member whose main qualification 
for the task is his availability. We 
need teachers who are specialists in 
fire control, who have enough time 
to carry on at least a modest 
amount of fire research. 

It seems to me that we must also 
vet away from the idea of ‘‘protec- 
tion’’ as an all-inclusive term for 
anything that may cause damage to 
the the first place, it 
covers too many diverse subjects 
which included in a 
course only because they all relate 
to damage. It little bit like 
teaching how to grow apples and 


forest. In 


are single 


IS a 


Fire research abstracts and reviews. 
Division of Engineering and Industrial 
Research, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Researeh Council, Washington, 
D. C. Vol. 1, No. 1, was published Sept. 
1958 

(Continued on page 586) 
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POWER - SPEEDS - STEERING - EQUIPMENT 


Job-proved, high-torque, valve-in-head engine de- 
velops 45 maximum flywheel horsepower . . . 31 draw- 
bar horsepower. Job-proved fuel economy. 


5 speeds forward, one reverse, with regular trans- 
mission. 

5 speeds reverse...5 speeds forward with Fast 
Reverser for faster cycles on shuttle-type work. Go 
22'5 per cent faster in reverse than in corresponding 
forward gear. Or... 

10 speeds forward with exclusive IH Torque Ampli- 
fier drive. Boost pull- or-push-power on-the-go in 
any gear without shifting. 

Planetary steering allows for feathered or pivot turns 
with minimum physical effort. Simple, rugged design 
simplifies maintenance. 

Exclusive, advanced hydraulics deliver 12 or 17 gpm 
from constant-running, internal-mounted pump. Con- 
trols heavy duty loaders and a wide range of hydrau- 
lically-controlled front-mounted, rear-mounted, or 
trailing equipment. 

Husky track frames, shoes, links, rollers, pins, and 
bushings assure long track life. 


New IH hydraulic bull-grader 
—angled, tilted, lifted, and lowered 
hydraulically from the tractor seat. 





Handy, quickly adjustable IH blade is used to grade haul roads, 
clear landings, deck logs, bunch brush, and keep trails clear for 
skidding. 


The T-340 leads the small crawler field in power with 5,320 Ib 
of drawbar pull. In addition to winch (shown) and drawbars, a three- 
point hitch (inset) is also available for use with log tongs. 





International T-340... 


cost utility power 





Here’s power and performance entirely new to 
the utility crawler field! It’s the new International 
T-340 with power, speeds, job range, and handling 
ease entirely new to small crawler operation. You 
now can profit from crawler pull-power and flota- 
tion .. . with proven IH stamina and dependability 

. scaled in cost to the multitude of jobs where 
you can’t afford to tie up bigger, more costly equip- 
ment. With such job-matching options as Torque 
Amplifier, Fast Reverser, and big-capacity internal 
hydraulic system, coupled with new planetary-type 
steering, the new T-340 offers production-boosting 
features not even available in many larger crawlers! 


Try it...test it! Phone your nearby IH Dealer 
for a T-340 demonstration! For specification folder, 
write International Harvester Co., Dept. JI*-s, 
P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Dealer 


International Harvester Company products pay for themselves in use— 
Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine . . . Industrial Tractors Motor 
Trucks .. . Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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onions in the same course because 
they are both round. Secondly, the 
misleading 


To be sure, 


term ‘‘protection’’ is 
when applied to fire. 
protection from fire is an important 


facet of the fire control job. But so 


is the use of fire in land manage 
ment. To eall both of these activ 
ities ‘‘protection’’ leads to serious 


semantic and logical difficulties. 
And thirdly, the field of fire control 
is too large and complex to do jus- 
tice to it in a portion of another 
course 

In addition to one good basic 
course in fire control, some schools 
thought to 


work 


including 
in fire in 


should 


give 
advanced course 
their curriculums. Logically, these 
schools might be 
where fire is an especially impor 
They should also be 
curricular 


ones in regions 
tant problem 
with 
support in meteorology, engineer- 


schools adequate 


ing, physies, and mathematies. It 


seems not unreasonable to expect 
that at least one forestry school in 


ss 
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each of the major regions of the 
¢ountry—Southeast, Northeast, 
Lake States, Rocky Mountains, and 
Far West—take on the task of de- 
veloping a specialized program in 
teaching and research in fire. 
ITere then are at least some of the 
needs in fire control, and a few sug- 
gestions on how we might cope more 
But 
are there that 
those with an interest in these ideas 
Would a conference of 
forest-fire adminis- 
trators help? Should the Society 
take a stand in this matter? There 
individual or 


adequately with these needs. 


specific measures 
ean take? 
educators and 


are certainly many 
collective things that might be done. 
What the most effective are, I don’t 
know. I would like to invite 
suggestions and comments from vou 
who have a stake in the problem. 
If there is enough interest, perhaps 


So, 


something can be done. 


_ 


Wituiam E. ReirfsSNYDER 
Vale School of Forestry 


A Comment on Professional Methods 


Wherever foresters gather the 
diseussion is bound to focus at some 
time or other on the professional 
stature of forestry. Much has been 
with varying 
viewpoints brought out—but 
impressed, while participating in 


said on this subject 
I was 
such a discussion recently, by an 
observation of one member of the 
He stated: 


“A profession is 


rroup 
to be a 


body of persons whieh is organized 


said 


into an association that assumes re- 


sponsibility for maintaining and 
improving the quality of its service, 
which has had specialized and pro- 
and 

of 
But a true profession must 
have something more. It must have 
methods attitude which 
cloak the group in a mantle of au 
thority. Or 


profession 


longed study and _ training, 


which serves important needs 
people 
and an 
more pointedly, a true 


must have methods 
which generally are unavailable to 


the layman, and which the profes 


sion uses, and believes in. Thus, 
to answer the question ‘Is forestry 
a true profession?’ one must first 


answer the question : Can forestry 
meet this final requirement ?”’ 

It was agreed that the ‘‘final re- 
quirement’? was an excellent gage 
of the strength and esteem of a 
profession, but that it is more real- 
istic to consider the requirement as 
essential to the ‘“‘high rating’’ pro- 
fessions than a requirement for all. 
Invariably, professions which 
‘‘have methods and an attitude 
which cloak the group in a mantle 
of authority’’ are strong and high- 
lv regarded ; professions which rate 
low in this have 
strength and esteem. I venture to 
say if we could use number sym- 
bols to rate such things, we would 
find as a profession improves its 
methods and attitude, its strength 
and esteem increases in some sort 


respect less 


of a geometric progression. 
Without going into more detail, 
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foresters will 
of strength and es- 
a profession to in- 


I think 
that in terms 
teem it pays 
crease its rating on the ‘‘final re- 


most agree 


quirement.’’ But have we foresters 
done this? We have developed, and 
are continuing to develop, valuable 
professional methods which are 
honestly out of reach of the lay- 
man. But are we making full use 
of them? Are we inclined to sim- 
plify these methods and techniques 
until they lose their worth? Or do 
we dismiss them as impractical be- 
cause the owner or the publie can- 
them, or because 


not understand 


they require personnel with a 
strong professional background to 
understand and apply? 

This reminds me of a story in- 
volving two foresters, one with but 
a few years’ experience, the other 
The 
younger man who had given much 
thought to methods of taking forest 


with 25 years behind him. 


inventories made some suggestions 
in this the older man. 
‘Your methods sound ok,’ 
the old timer, ‘‘but when you have 
had my experience, you will know 
they are not practical.’’ Replied 
the forester, ‘‘But you 
have not had experience; all you 
How 


area to 
said 


younger 


have had is repetition.’’ 
many foresters are mistaking rep- 
obsolete 


etition for experience; 


methods for professional methods? 

Most of us agree with Dr. Gar- 
rett’s statement in the July 1958 
Council’s Column: ‘‘ Forestry still 
fails to share the general public 
understanding and regard enjoved 
by engineering and other recog- 
nized professions.’’ But I fear we 
feel that status is a problem to be 
solved mainly in terms of adver- 


tising and public relations. But 
this has not been the case with 
engineering, and law, and medi- 


cine. Such professions have gained 
strength and esteem mainly through 
the development and use of valu- 
able professional methods. Is there 
any reason it should be different 
for forestry ? 

C. I. MILLER 


Purdue University 
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Fruit Key and Twig Key to Trees 
and Shrubs; Fruit Key to North- 
eastern Trees; Twig Key to the 
Deciduous Woody Plants of East- 
ern North America 
By William M. Harlow. 50 and 
56 pp. Illus. Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. $1.25. 
Reprinting of these two popular 
keys conveniently together in one 
paperbound volume will make them 
more widely available to numerous 
persons wishing to identify trees in 
winter or detached tree fruits. This 
reference is an 
*“unal- 


inexpensive field 
‘unabridged’? and almost 


, 


tered republication’’ on good qual- 


itv paper of one key published by 
the author in 1946 and the fourth 
edition of the second, dated 1954. 
Coverage of the two keys is slight- 
lv different. The first, to tree fruits, 
includes the conifers, 
technically without true 
the second omits evergreens 


properly 
though 
fruits; 
but adds some shrubs and woody 
vines. 

‘Eastern North America’”’ 
broad for the title of a key whose 
range coincides mostly with that of 
Grav’s ‘‘Manual of Botany,’’ or 


seems 


south to southern boundaries of 
Virginia and Missouri. ‘‘ Northeast- 
in the other title apparently 
Most native 


tree species in northeastern United 


ad 
ern 
eovers the same area. 


States are included, though a few 
related species 
are not Several 
mon ornamental or naturalized spe- 


groups of closely 


separated. com- 
cies have been added. 

The keys are well illustrated with 
300 excellent photo- 
graphs, nearly all from ‘‘Textbook 
of Dendrology,’’ by the author and 
Ellwood S. Harrar. Unfortunately, 
the photographs are not labeled. 
Those who like to identify by look- 


more than 


ing at the pictures must hunt in the 
key by number to find the name. 
It is confusing to have two series 
of numbers, one for the names and 


illustrations and the other for steps 
of the parallel key. 


In response to the invitation for 


suggestions, the reviewer much pre- 
fers instead the indented key, 
which is found in most botanical 
manuals. The indented key is easier 
to follow, especially to backtrack 
and to try different forks when the 
character is uncertain or the speci- 
men incomplete. It would save time 
to divide the long key at the begin- 
ning into a few main subheads and 
keys, where the users could start, 
such as ‘‘Fruit a ‘*Fruit 
winged,’’ ‘‘Fruit fleshy,’’ ete. 
Evsert L. Lirtee, Jr. 
Division of Forest Management 
Research, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


cone,” 
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Birds of Alaska 

By Ira N. Gabrielson and Fred- 

erick C. Lincoln. 929 pp. Illus. 

The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 

Pa. 1959. $15. 

Seldom, if ever, in ornithological 
history has the publication of a 
great book on birds coincided with 
statehood for the great land with 
which the book is concerned. Birds 
of Alaska has this distinetion. 

Birds of Alaska attains greatness 
on at 14 years 
of study and research on the part 
of two of America’s top bird men; 
definitive coverage (to date) of the 


least three counts: 


new, vast, and fabulous state; and 
the assemblage of knowledge, sur- 
prisingly extensive, on Alaskan 
ornithology 
range, distribution, 
bibliography) between the covers 
of a single volume. The _ biblio- 


graphy of approximately 900 titles 


migration, 
and 


(history, 


ecology, 


suggests the scope of the work. 
There are other attributes of dis- 

tinction. The illustrations, with two 
are original 

Kalmbach and 


minor exeeptions, 
paintines by E. R. 
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‘(certainly 


O. J. Murie. These color plates, 
five by each artist, are in ecological] 
settings, and they are good (though 
‘*faded’’ in reproduction in some 
instances). ‘‘Topography of a 
Bird’’ by Bob Hines is standard, 
and departs from the conventional 
passerine! The map showing re- 
gions referred to in the 22-page 
gazetteer of Alaskan place names 
is highly useful to readers un- 
familiar with Alaskan geography 
the great majority!). 
This section was laboriously pre- 
pared by Myra A. Putnam. 

The frontispiece, a painting of 


the Alaskan bald eagle by Kalm- 
bach, is titled ‘‘juvenile’’ and 
‘‘adult’’ here, but ‘‘winter and 


summer’’ in the list of illustra- 
tions. Inclusion of migration and 
life-zone maps, both the subject of 
chapters in the book, would have 


enhanced these excellent treat- 
ments. 
The great bulk of Biru. of 


Alaska is devoted to the deserip- 
tion, general range, Alaskan range, 
and the haunts and habits of the 
321 species and 414 races included, 
constituting 773 of the 922 pages, 
or 84 percent of the text. For most 
of the species this treatment of 


the range, haunts, and habits is 
detailed, aggregating all of import- 
ance presently known of the 


Alaskan avifauna. In addition to 
descriptions of adult and immature 
males and females for nearly all 
species, there are brief descriptive 
De- 


compiled, 


treatments of nests and eggs. 


scriptions are largely 


with reference to the 


literature. This 773-page section is 


generous 


designated in the Contents as ‘‘ The 
Birds of Alaska’’ but, in the text, 
it begins simply with the heading. 
‘Family Gaviidae—Loons.’’ 

‘‘Some Interesting 
Alaskan Ornithology’’ is, to the re- 
viewer, the and in- 
formative chapter of the book. The 
(1) Alaska is rela- 


Aspects of 
notable 


most 


main theses are: 





tively rich in water birds and rela- 
land (159 


162 species, respectively), 


tively poor in birds 
versus 
whereas, in land areas to the south 
(California), water species repre- 
sent only about 40 percent of the 
less than 30 percent of 
the 644 species and subspecies. (2) 
Of the 414 Alaskan races, 104 (25 


casuals 


total, and 


percent) are classified as 
or accidentals, considered unusual- 
ly high Of these 
forms are Old World birds, while 
48 are New World species or sub- 


The geographical position 


wanderers, 56 


species 
of Alaska 
tween the 
pear to explain this phenomenon. 
3) Many 
developed among the more plastic 
comparatively small 
areas. Thus, on the Aleutian Is- 
lands, the rock ptarmigan, a bird 


the ‘‘land bridge’’ be- 


two worlds—would ap- 


recognizable races have 


species in 


of aretic origin, is represented by 
The winter wren, the 


seven races 
song sparrow, and the fox sparrow 
this characteristic to a 
pronounced degree. The authors 


at least for the rock ptarmi- 


also show 


imply, 
gan, that enforced isolation on rela- 
tively small islands separated by 


wide stretches of water accounts 


for sub-speciation in this instance. 


To many, the first chapter of the 


book, ‘‘History of Alaskan Orni- 
thology,’’ will undoubtedly be of 
great interest and value. Con- 


cerned with explorations and ex- 
peditions dating back to the Rus 
sian discovery (1741), this 29-page 
section is built mainly around the 
travels of the scores of government 
officials, explorers, traders, and 
others who have plied Alaska and 
waters. Their ac- 
with the many 
collected, de 


scribed, or reported, constitute a 


its adjoining 
counts, associated 
species of birds 
valuable indeed, 
the history of Alaskan ornithology 
Many of these accounts are recent, 
including the Alaskan 
travels of the senior author. 

The 


common 


most summary 


extensive 


book is well indexed. and 


and scientific names are 


referenced Acknowledge- 


cross- 


are and involve 


ments 
many individuals, including several 


generous 


Russian authorities. The inclusion 
of native names for a large num 


ber of species is a feature of in- 
terest. 

In manufacture, Birds of Alaska 
is well done. It is durably bound, 
with backstrip; and the print, in 
two sizes and on enameled paper, 
is relatively easy to read. The 
jacket, featuring a colorful Kalm- 
bach painting of puffins and auk- 
lets, is unusually attractive. 

Birds of Alaska is another of the 
now lengthy list of publications of 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Detailed authoritative pre- 
sentation, the 
paintings, and 


and 
unusual timeliness, 
series of excellent 
the remarkably history 
and bibliography that 
Birds of Alaska will be the great 
bird of 1959. It would be a 
great bird book in any year. 

Lee E. YEAGER 


complete 


suggest 


book 


Poplars in Forestry and Land Use 


511 pp. Illus. Food and Agri- 
eulture Organization of the 
United Nations, Rome. 1958. 


$3.50. 


Many European poplar experts 
collaborated to diseuss poplar cul- 
ture and utilization in Poplars in 
Forestry and Land Use, prepared 
by the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Poplar 
Commission at the request of FAO. 
The book is an essential reference 
work for the forester and layman 
interested in growing poplar for 
timber use. It covers the identifica- 
tion and distribution of poplars; 
their cultivation in the nursery, in 
rows, in plantations, and natural 
pests and 
diseases : and breeding; 
and the characteristics of the wood 


forest stands; animal 


genetics 


and its utilization. 

The section on the naming and 
distribution of poplars is general- 
ly very good, but there are some 
points, such as the following, to 
which this reviewer must take ex- 
ception. The collective Latin name 
P. X canadensis Moench, for hy- 
brids derived from P. deltoides X 
P. nigra, has been rejected in favor 


of the name P. euramericana 
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(Dode) Guinier. There is no 
sound reason for rejecting the 
name P. X canadensis Moench'; 
and if there were, then the Inter- 


national Code of Nomenclature 
would require the next oldest 
name, perhaps the name P. X 


serotina Hartig. 

Three subspecies of P. deltoides 
(eastern cottonwood) are recog- 
nized in this publication, angulata, 
missouriensis, and  monilifera; 
there is at present insufficient in- 
formation to substantiate these 
taxonomic conclusions. 

Populus candicans Ait. is listed 
as a natural species with the re- 
mark that it is ‘‘only known as a 
female tree.’’ This cultivar of P. 
balsamifera L. does not rate spe- 
cifie rank. 

On the 
trials of only a very few clones in 
Europe, the statement referring to 
Populus balsamifera that ‘‘the eul- 
tivation of this tree outside its na- 


basis of very limited 


distribution does not seem 


is very premature. 


tural 
promising”’ 

The discussion of poplar eultiva- 
tion is an excellent compendium 
of European practices. The three 
essential soil factors which deter- 
mine the suecess of poplars are: 
(1) good aeration; (2) good water 
supply; (3) good mineral content. 
The cultivation of poplars in mix- 
ture with other forest species and 
the planting of poplars in com- 
bination with agricultural or for- 
age crops is very well described. 
Planting methods, site preparation, 
fertilizers, spacing for plantations, 
row plantings, and shelter belt 
plantings, pruning, pruning tools, 
and climbing apparatus are also 
adequately covered. 

There is a section on the man- 
agement of poplar in alluvial for- 
that will be of interest to 
American foresters working with 
our cottonwood. An interesting dis- 
the characteristics of 


** forest soils’’ 


ests 


eussion of 
and ‘‘poplar soils’’ 
is included. 


"Boom, B. K. 
Moench versus 
Guinier. Acta Bot. 
57. 1957. 


Populus canadensis 
Populus euramericana 
Nederlandica 6: 54- 
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considerable informa- 
costs and returns in the 
Netherlands, southern Spain, 
France, and Italy. Predictions of 
costs and returns from poplar in 
the United States on the basis of 
European data should be 
made with extreme caution for the 
following (1) European 
figures based on the use of relative- 
ly cheap hand-labor and propor- 
tionately high prices for timber 
products cannot be converted for 
American conditions with sufficient 
accuracy to justify their use; (2) 
and returns in the United 
States will depend in large meas- 
ure on the extent to which poplar 
successfully 


There is 
tion on 


these 


reasons: 


eosts 


production can be 
mechanized. 

The section on animal pests and 
diseases is particularily complete 
and well illustrated. This section 
will be of interest to all poplar 
errowers in the United States. 

Under the heading of genetics 
and breeding, this publication in- 
cludes a general section on the ge- 
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The Ghost of North America 
By Bruce 8. Wright. 140 pp. 
Illus. Vantage Press, New York. 


$3.50, 


No longer does the eastern pan- 
ther have to assume only a ghostly 
form around sportsmen’s campfires 
along the Atlantic coast. Mr. 
Wright’s keen interest and untir- 
ing efforts in collecting and analyz- 
ing reports have definitely estab- 
lished the presence of this animal, 
generally considered extinct since 
the early 1900’s, in at least part of 
its original range. 

The origin and history of these 
big cats is traced from primeval 
times to the present day. Their de- 
cline before an advancing civiliza- 
tion is explained, as is the all im- 
portant change in public attitude 


recognized wildlife as an 


which 
asset and indirectly saved the rem- 
nant panther population by per- 
mitting restoration of deer and oth- 


m 


netic and biological facts of impor- 
tance for poplar breeding with 
emphasis on photoperiodic reac- 
tion, disease resistance, and poly- 
ploidy. Breeding methods, selec- 
tion, propagation of hybrids, and 
testing methods are also discussed. 
The appendix to this section lists 
24 organizations engaged in re- 
search on the genetics and breeding 
of poplars. 

The final section of the book is 
on the characteristics of poplar 
wood, its exploitation and utiliza- 
tion. There is very good presenta- 
tion of the technical properties of 
poplar wood, including both phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics. 
Methods of harvesting are discussed 
and the defects of poplar wood are 
clearly described and illustrated by 
numerous good pictures. The many 
uses of poplar wood are briefly de- 
seribed. 

Ernst J. SCHREINER 
Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station 


er animals which constitute its 
principal food. But the cats have 
had to adapt themselves to an en- 
tirely new set of conditions in order 
to survive. The result is their great 
caution and nocturnal habits which 
have kept them practically unseen 
for half a century. 

For those who refused to believe 
the infrequent reports of panther 
sightings, now inereasing from 
nearly all parts of the range, Mr. 
Wright submits detailed records of 
28 encounters in the New Bruns- 
wick-Maine-Vermont area. Thus, 
the gap between the 
small population of the present and 
their ‘‘exterminated’’ ancestors of 
the early 1900’s. 

Modern methods of hunting }:an- 
thers for study are outlined. The 
need for information from an un- 
derstanding public is stressed, and 


is bridged 


interesting material on the big cats’ 


habits is accompanied by photo- 
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graphs and sketches of tracks, 
scrapes, and typical panther kills. 
The author has had to draw on ree- 
ords of the much more abundant 
western subspecies, the mountain 
lion or cougar, for some of. this 
material, but reference is also made 
to the tracking and hunting of big 
eats in other parts of the world. 
A reconstruction of seven months 
in the life of a young panther 
which caused the usual scare head- 


New 


pers demonstrates the application 


lines in Brunswick newspa- 
of study techniques to individual 
ease reports. The complete lack of 
justification for such publie hys- 
teria is emphasized throughout the 
text, as is the fact that panthers 
can be present in an area without 
greatly disturbing man or damag- 
ing game populations. 

Individual panthers, usually the 
very old or the young and inexperi- 
enced, are sometimes forced to feed 
on domestic stock. But an enlight- 
ened approach to any predator con- 
trol will remove the trouble makers 
without condemning the species as 
a whole. The eastern panther is 
much too rare to be shot just to 
prove that there is one. It deserves 
recognition as a fine game animal, 
a status already accorded the south- 
ern subspecies in Florida; and the 
real need is for ‘‘a census of the 
living, not a record of the dead!’’ 

The of Mr. Wright’s 
forecasts are borne out by the tak- 
South 


accuracy 


ing of a mountain lion in 
Dakota, the first since 1930, after 
his book went to press. Analysis of 
94 eastern observations show most 
sightings in summer and fall along 
motor roads between 6 and 9 p.m. 
Your chances of ever seeing a pan- 
ther are still very small; but if you 
roam the out-of-doors at all, prob- 
ably the greatest contribution of 
this book is the knowledge that 
someday you too may be able to re- 
port, ‘‘Jeeze, Mr. Wright, I seen a 
cooger!’’ 

DuNBAR Ross 


Missouri Conservation Commission 
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An Outline of Photogrammetry 


By K. Schwidefsky. Translated 
by John Fosberry. 326 pp. Illus 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York, Toronto, and London. 1959 
$13 

Dr. Sehwidefsky’s photogram 


was first published in 


The 


upon 


text 
in 1936 

IS hase d 
1954 


viously been published in Japa 


metry 
English 
the fifth 


book had 


(rerman 
translation 


edition of Since the 


pre 
nese and Spanish, it certainly qual 
texts 


ifies as one of the standard 


science of obtaining accurate 


on the 
measurements through photog-- 
raphy 

Dr. Schwidefsky, formerly pro- 
fessor at Dresden Technological 
permanent scientific 
consultant to Carl Zeiss 
Zeiss-Aerotopograph, among 
principal manufacturers of lenses, 


University, is 
and to 


the 


aerial cameras, and photogram 


metrie equipment in the world. He 
is thus in a unique position to be 
state 


acquainted with the present 


of knowledge of photogrammetry 


and photogrammetric equipment 


The 
tive 


authorita 
falls 


Te xthooks on 


book 1s completely 
into 


the 


and unquestionably 
the first rank of 
subject of photogrammetry It is 


complete, detailed, and up to date 


As 1s 


works, the 


isual in photogrammetric 
analysis of vertical aerial 
photographs is of principal impor 
tance and is given the major share 


of attention Schwidefskv’s book. 


however, also emphasizes the ele 
ments of photogrammetry, and cov 
ers at least briefly both terrestrial 
photogrammetry and 


Appli ‘a 


topographic 
close-up photogramme try 


tions to such fields as forestry, geol 


ogy, soil science, and engineering 


but lit 


are given acknowledement 


tle « overage 
The 


for professional photogrammetrists 


definitely intended 


book Is 


contains much material of lit 


tle or no Interest to foresters and 


working with photographs 


others 


but who are not full-time specialists 
procedures 


of Phat 


mn precision 
As a 


qrammetry may well qualify as a 


mapping 


result, An Outline 


key reference work for forest pho 


togrammetrists, but has little to 
offer as a forestry text for under- 
graduates or for the forester whose 
primary concern is with the simple 
techniques and procedures of the 
field. 

STEPHEN HH. Spurr 
The University of Michigan 


George Perkins Marsh, Versatile 
Vermonter 


By David Lowenthal. 442 pp 


Illus. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1958. $6.50. 


Lowenthal’s biography of George 
Perkins Marsh provides excellent 
material for foresters, con- 
and 


source 
ecologists inter- 


19th 


multiple-use manage- 


servationists, 
ested in tracing century 
thought on 
ment in the United States. It gives 
the background and development 
the 


Vature: or, 


of ideas of who wrote 
Van Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human 
New York, 1864; 
vision, 1885. Gifford Pinchot. in 
his Breaking New Ground, states 
Marsh’s 
led me along the path a littl 


man 
and 


tclion. final re 


that *fenpoch-making book 


way’’ in the search for informa- 
tion on forestry. 

Marsh was indeed versatile. He 
was born in Woodstock, Vt., on 
Mareh 15, 1801, studied at Dart- 
mouth, and practiced law at Bur 
His varied occupations in 


manufac- 


lington 
cluded 
turer, editor, politician, and diplo- 
for six 


farmer, woolen 


mat. He was Congressman 
years, during which time he was 
on the Select Committee which de- 
veloped legislation setting up the 


1846 


Ile later served on the institution’s 


Smithsonian Institution in 


Board of Regents. From Congress 
he went to Turkey as minister for 
then the last 21 
life (1861-1882) as 


minister to Italy. He 


five vears, spent 
vears of his 
was all-inelu 
tireless ob- 


sive in his interests, a 


writer, an expert lin- 


lector 


server and 


euist, and a steady e¢ and 
reader of books 


This biography is interesting but 
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it is not easy reading. It is ar- 
ranged in the 
quence of Marsh’s life, with exten- 
sive quotations from his published 
and unpublished writings, and his 
with friends and 
the well- 
rounded, almost pompous style of 


the times. The book has all the de- 


chronological  se- 


correspondence 
acquaintances, all in 


tails of Marsh’s boyhood illnesses, 
his perpetual financial difficulties, 
his family tragedies and rewards, 
his fetishes on Puritans and Goths, 
his distaste for railroads and for 
the West. his political 
scholastic 


likes and 


dislikes, his achieve 
ments, and 
belief and utterance. 

As the 
**Marsh cannot properly be ealled 
was de 


his contradictions of 


biographer States 
a conservationist.’ He 
other 


causes 


voted to too many 
His early life and upbringing in 
19th century Vermont fostered an 
‘fomnicompetence’’ and versatility 
which, added to his later experi- 
ences and travels, led naturally to 
his work on Man and Nature. 


The book is fully annotated with 
chapter notes and an impressive 
bibliography of manuscripts and 
published works which bespeak a 
tremendous amount of library re 
search by the author. 

R. S. CaMpPBEL! 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station 


re 


~~ 1 
> > bh 


Publications of Interest 


The Glossary for Forest Tree Im 
provement Workers, edited by E. B. 
Snyder, has recently been published by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion for the Committee on Forest Tree 
Improvement of the Society of Ameri 
_® 


committee. 


Bingham is chair 
man of the The 22-page 


booklet contains terms selected and de 


ean Foresters. 


fined primarily for foresters and others 
interested or engaged in tree improve 
work. chiefly those 
in general breeders but 


ment Terms are 
tree 
familiar to persons 


background. 


use by 
which may not be 


with a slight botanical 


Copies are available upon request 
from: Southern Forest Expt. 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., 704 
Bldg., 2026 St. Charles Ave., 


Orleans 13, La. 


Sta., 


Low ich 


New 








Current Literature 





Compiled by Martua Meeuia, Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
Range Management Section Compiled by Netite G. Larson, Library, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


General 

York. By N.d. 
State Univ. Col 
Univ. 


ttlas of Forestry in Neu 

Illus. 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse 
1959. Bul. No. 41. $2.50. 

Forest De velopment on the Cumberland 
Plateau, 20 pp. Illus. TVA, Norris, 
Tenn. 1958. Rept. No. 222-58. 

The National Parks. By A. H. Carhart 

[llus. Knopf, New York. 1959 


Stout. 95 pp. 


=59 pp. 

$4.75 
Program for the 
Forest 


National 
Service. 26 pp. 
Dept. of Agric., Washington 25, 
1959. Mise. Publ. No. 794. 15 
Print. Off. 


Parks. By 
Illus 


U. 8 
U. 8. 
- * 
Govt. 


cents 


Christmas Trees 


Christmas Tree Insect Control. By R. 1. 
Janes, J. W. Butcher, and Ww. rs 
Morofsky. 44 pp. Illus. Michigan 
State Univ. Coop. Ext. Serv., East 
Lansing. 1958. Ext. Bul. No. 353. 

Christmas Tree Purchasing Habits in 
Greater Cleveland, Ohio, 1957. By G. 
H. Mitchell. 11 pp. Illus. Ohio Agrie 
Expt. Sta., Wooster. 1959. Research 
Cir. No. 65. 

Preferences for Christmas 

Natural Decorative Ma 
terials. By R. C. Brundage. 12 pp. Illus. 
Purdue Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind. 1959. Research Bul 
No. 669 

Vanaging Scotch Pine for High Quality 

Trees. By John Haeskaylo, 
Goslin, and O. D. Diller. 11 pp 

Ohio Agrie. Expt. Sta., Wooster 

Researeh Cir. No. 64. 

Marketing 
By L. K. 

pp. Illus. 
Expt sta., 
719 
Produ 


rrown 


Consumer 


Trees and 


Christmas 
W.E 
Illus. 
1959 
Christmas Trees in Missouri. 
Paulsell and J. M. Nichols. 
Univ. of Missouri Agric. 
Columbia. 1958. Bul. No. 


tion and Marketing of Plantation 
Christmas Trees in Michigan. 
By L. M. James. 31 pp. Michigan 
State Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta., East 
1959. Spee. Bul. No. 423. 


Conservation 
Conservation Activities for Young 
People. By C. FE. Fox. 20 pp. U. 8. 
Forest Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 


Farm Forestry 
Selling Black Walnut Timber. By W. D. 
Brush. 17 pp. Illus. U. 8S. Dept. of 
Agric., Washington 25, D. C. 1959 
Farmers Bul. No. 1459. 10 
Govt. Print. Off 


cents 


Forest Economics 

Aspects of Ohio For 
estry. Over the Next Fifty Years: 
Pap: Submitted to the Timber Com 
mittee of the Ohio Vid-Century 
’s Conference on Natural Re 
Columbus, Ohio, May 14, 1958. 


Economic 


Governor 


SOUTCES, 


Py G. H. Mitchell. 10 p. Free from 
Mailing Room, Ohio Agric. Expt. Sta., 
W ooster. 


Forest Management 


The Application of Unit Area Control in 
the Management of Ponderosa—Jef 
frey Pine at Blacks Mountain Experi 
mental Forest. By W. E. Hallin. 96 pp. 
Illus. U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 1959. Tech. Bul. No. 
1191. 

Compact Solution of Simultaneous Equa 
tions by the Crout Method. By T. W. 
seers and H. D. Siegworth. 12 pp 
Purdue Univ. Agrie. Expt. Sta., La 
fayette, Ind. 1959. Research Bul. No 
O70. 

Point-Sampling and 
Probability Theory, Geometric Im 
plications, Synthesis. By L. R. Grosen 
baugh. 34 pp. Southern Forest Expt. 
Sta., New Orleans, La. 1958. Oceasional 

Paper No. 160, 


Line-Sampling: 


Forest Products 


Idaho Lumber Production, 1956. By A. 
K. Wilson. 8 pp. Intermountain Forest 
& Range Expt. Sta., Ogden, Utah. 
1958. Forest Survey Release No. 1. 

The Marginal Sawlog for Southern Yel 
low Pine. By Milton Applefield. 24 pp. 
Texas Forest Serv. 1958. Research Noté 
No. 21. 

Vontana Lumber Production, 1956. By 
\. K. Wilson. 7 pp. Intermountain 
Forest & Range Expt. Sta., Ogden, 
Utah. 1958. Forest Survey Release No. 


Forest Protection 


Drought Southern Forest 
Fire Control. 22 pp. Southeastern 
Forest Expt. Sta., Asheville, N. C. 
1959. Sta. Paper No. 99. 

A Partial Bibliography of Southern For 
est Insects. By Members of the South 
ern Forest Inseet Work 
Publ. thru the courtesy of 
Div. of Forestry. 1958. 

Spruce Spider Mite Infestations in 
Northern Rocky Mountain Douglas-Fii 

by P. C. Johnson. 14 pp. In 

termountain Forest & Expt. 

Sta., Ogden, Utah. Researeh 

Paper No 55. 


Estimation in 


Conference. 
Virginia 


Forests. 
Range 
1958, 


Range Management 


Beef Cattle 
Joaquin 


Investigations on the San 

Experimental Range. By K. 
\. Wagnon, and Others. 70 pp. Tllus. 
California Agric. Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 
1959. Bul. No. 765. 

Economic Evaluation of Seeding Crested 
Wheatarass on Northern New Mevico 
Rangeland. By H. B. Pingrey and FE. 
J. Dortignae. 80 pp. Lllus. New Mexico 
Agric. Expt. Sta., State University. 
1959. Bul. No. 433 


Effects of Herbicides on Some Important 
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Brush Species in Southwestern Oregon. 
$y H. Gratkowski. 33 pp. Illus. Pacifie 
Northwest Forest & Range Expt. Sta., 
Portland, Ore. 1959. Paper No. 
31. 

Forage Grass Performance Under Irriga 
tion in Nevada. By J. H. Robertson 
and Others. 35 pp. Illus. Nevada Agrie. 
Expt. Sta., Reno. 1958. Bul. No. 196. 

The Grasshopper-Your Sharecropper. By 
R. L. Shotwell. 16 pp. Illus. Missouri 
Agric. Expt. Sta., Columbia. 1958. Bul. 
No. 714. 

Range Management Research; 1958 Pro 
gress Report. By J. H. Robertson and 
Others. 26 pp. Nevada Agric. Expt. 
Sta., Reno. 1958. Cir. No. 22. 

The Variation in Protein and 
Composition of Hawaii Range Grasses 
and Its Potential Effect on Cattle 
Vutrition. By O. R. Younge and K. K. 
Otagaki. 27 pp. Illus. Hawaii Agrie. 
Expt. Sta., Honolulu. 1958. Bul. 119. 


Res. 


Mine ral 


Silviculture 


South African Methods of 

By W. E. Hiley. Faber 
and Faber, London. 1959. 21 s. 

Glossary for Forest Tree 
Workers. Fd. by FE. B. 
Publ. for SAF by Southern 
Expt. Sta. 1959. 

The Native Pinewoods of Scotland. By 
H. M. Stever and A. Carlisle. Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1959. 63 s. Post 


% 2 
age 2s. 3d. 


Conifers; 
Cultivation. 


Improv ement 
99 


Snyder. 22 pp. 
Forest 


Soils 


Soil-Moisture Constants and Their Varia 
tion. By W. M. Broadfoot and H. D. 
Burke. 27 pp. Southern Forest Expt. 
Sta., New Orleans, La. 1958. O8¢ 

Paper No. 166, 


Soil-Veqetation 


casional 
Surveys in California. 
Forest & Range Expt. 
Illus. California Div. of 
Sacramento. 1958, 


By California 
Sta. 27 pp. 
Forestry, 


Wood Techonology and Utilization 


The Longitudinal Permeability of Some 
Hardwoods and Softwoods. By D. N. 
Smith and Eleanor Lee. 14 pp. Great 
Britain Dept. of Sei. and Indus. Re 
search, London. 1958. For. Prod. Re 
search Special Rept. No. 13. 1s. (H. M. 

Off.) 

Timber Identification for the Builder and 
Architect. By N. Clifford. 141 pp. Illus 
Leonard Hill, Ltd., London NW 1. 
1959. 37s. 6d. Postage 1s. 2d. 

Utilizing Pine Sawmill Residue for Pulp 
Chips. 11 pp. TVA, Norris, Tenn. 1958. 
Rept. No. 223-58. 

Wood Quality of Mississippi 
SOUTCES, By H. I.. Mitchell and 
Wheeler. 11 pp. Charts. U. 8S. 

Lab., Madison, Wis. 

2145. 


Sta. 


Pine Re 
P. &. 
Forest 
Products 1959 
Rept No 
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Strong Sections Make 
a Stronger SAF 


The organization of the Society pro 
viding for Sections, Chapters, and sub 
effectively 


ean be its 


used by the mem 


Torte The 


yroups 
bership influence 
the Society of At 


philosophy 


erican Foresters 
ational 
orest and related resources can be 
rreater than the combined strength 
the local divisions representing all 
ections of the country 


provide 


iller 


the same opportunities as does 


meetings, on a sm: scale, 
more pel 
attend 
partic 


a national meeting but in a 


onal 


ance, 


manner due to smaller 


This 


for the young forester, since it 


is an advantage, 


ularly 


allows for more intimate 


fellowship. 
In such atmosp! ere, he loses any reser 


vation about diseussing matters with 


older and more experienced men he 


they are associating on the same 
These 


for the 


CAUSE 


plane contacts have real sig 


nificanes many foresters who 


spend their working days apart from 
association with other foresters. 
Representatives of all types of for 
estry employment and occupation at 


tend. It is very important that the in 


pertaining to 


dustrial forester understand the view 


point of a government forester and 


The same applies to all 
An under- 


vice versa. 
other occupational groups. 
standing of reasons motivating actions 
is extremely helpful in resolving mis- 
understandings. The forester increases 
his stature by better knowing what is 
in the mind of another. 

The subjects diseussed are usually 
interest for all and are 
about matters of which everybody has 


This situa- 


ot common 
some working knowledge. 
tion sets the stage for lively exchange 
of ideas that is also helpful in broad- 
ening the capability of the forester. 
Matters of national even 
acute concern locally, 
debated. The 
including those 


import, 
though not of 
need to be thoroughly 
effect of such 
of a highly controversial nature, need 
to be 


matters, 


determined and decisions made 


eovering courses of action. 
The 


the opportunity to have subjects im- 


section meetings also provide 


portantly related to forestry discussed 
by experts in those fields. These men 
of other professional interests not only 
fresh but the contacts 


bring concepts 


also permit the protession to become 


better known in those areas. 
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The Society now has 22 Sections, 61 
Chapters and numerous sub-groups. 
The these 
plied by the number of times each meets 
must provide every SAF men 
attend 
meetings within a reasonable travel dis 
Each 
active participation in 
of these 
sonally, strengthen his 
thereby make of the SAF a more effec 
tive spokesman for the profession. By 
these our pro 


fession becomes more of a hoth 


number of divisions multi 
ber an 
opportunity to one or more 
tance. member’s attendance and 
one or more 
meetings will help him per 


section, and 


the actions of groups 
factor 
locally and nationally. 

The Council of the SAF at its spring 
meeting approved a separate business 
session with section officers to be held 
in connection with this Annual 
Meeting. Notices have been mailed by 
the Executive Secretary to these offi 
They have been invited to re 


} ear’s 


cers. 


ommend items of particular interest 


to each for discussion. This provides 
a splendid opportunity for the sections 
to bring to Council matters of concern 
to secure an 


to them and for Council 


excellent cross-section of membership 
opinion relating to the affairs of the 
Society of American Foresters 


Henry J. MALSBERGER 
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Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 


San Francisco, California, November 15-18, 1959 


With a possible total registered at- 
tendance of 1200 members, their ladies, 
and guests, the 59th annual SAF meet- 
ing will be held in San Francisco, 
November 15-18. The theme of the 
is “Forestry and People.” 

Headquarters for the meeting will 
be the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. It will 
scene of the opening general 
Affairs 


nine subject Division meetings, and the 


nweting 


be the 
session, the Society session, 
Society’s annual reception and dinner. 
George A. Garratt will 
open the meeting at 9:30 

Monday, November 16 


Bryan, chairman of the 


President 
formally 
a.ni., on 
Samuel H. 
Northern California Section, will serve 
as chairman of this opening general 


session 


Schedule of Events 


Sunday, November 15 
SAF Ci 


atternoon. 


incil meeting; morning and 


Editorial Board, JouRNAL OF For- 
ESTRY ; 
Association of 


evening. 


atternoon. 

Consulting Foresters 

open meeting, 
Forest Tree Improvement Commit- 

tee meeting; evening. 

SAF 


joint meeting, evening. 


Couneil and Section delegates 


Monday, November 16 


General session; morning. 
Society Affanrs 
Alumni functions (no scheduled SAF 


session; afternoon. 


meetings): evening 


~ ROQEDREN I 


MONTEREY BAY from Presidio Hill. Fish 
ing fleet comprises for the most part 
what remains of once flourishing fishing 
industry. 


JOHN Annual Meeting Gen 


eral 


CALLAGHAN, 
Chairman. 


a 


Tuesday, November 17 


Division of Silviculture meeting; 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Products meeting; 
morning. 
and Policy 


Division of Economics 


meeting; afternoon. 

Division of Forest Recreation meet- 
ing; morning. 

Division of Wildlife Management 
meeting; afternoon. 

Ladies’ tour to Monterey; all day. 

Alumni and social functions (no 


scheduled SAF meetings) ; evening. 


Wednesday, November 18 


Division of Forest 


morning and afternoon. 


Management 
meeting; 
Division of Education § meeting; 
morning. 
Division of Range Management 
meeting; morning. 
Division of Watershed Management 
meeting; afternoon. 


Reception and dinner; evening. 


Thursday, November 19 


Field trip to Santa Cruz Mountains; 
all day. 


Preconvention Meetings 


November 13. Evening meeting of 
foresters representing schools of for- 
estry at land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 
November 13 and 14. A meeting at 
the Institute of Forest 
Placerville, Calif. of the SAF Tree Im- 
provement Committee and the Western 


Program 


Geneties, 


Forest Genetics Association. 
on page 598. 

November 14. Closed meeting of the 
Council of Forestry School Execu- 
tives, School of Forestry, University 


of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Field Trip 


A field trip, for men only, on the 
general theme “California Forests and 
People in Miniature,” is planned for 
Thursday, November 19, to the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. 

Chartered busses will leave the 
Sheraton-Palace at 8 a.m., and proceed 
via Skyline Boulevard to Big Basin, 
the Bonnie Nielson’s 
Christmas tree plantations, the Santa 
other 


Doon region, 


Cruz Lumber Company, and 
points of interest. Lunch will be served 
in the field. 

The busses will return to San Fran 
5:30 p.m, The cost of the 


about $4 ol less. 


C1Is¢o about 


tour will be 


Ladies’ Program 


Ladies are welcome and invited. The 
schedule of events has been planned 


unit of the Mon 
State Historical Monument. Flag 
pole is at exact location where Com 
modore Sloat first officially raised U. 8. 
Flag proclaiming California part of the 


OLD CUSTOM HOUSE, A 


terey 


Union. 





ternational 


ment, 
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both members and wives in mind. 
scheduled 


vitl 
All 


during daylight 


Division meetings are 


hours. There are 


programmed evening meetings 


\ special 


le in the 


ladies’ lounge will be 
Sheraton-Palace where 
vill start on Sunday 
Ld 
November 16, 
tS at a 
hotel 
vill take an 
to 


istration 


vember 
continental 
all 


the 
trip 


train 
vith a 


a! 
pecial 
I 


\ ! sula, 
Montere vy. 


bus 
luncheon in Carmel, 
Mission 
elo. 
the ladies 
the ae 
the Ladies” 


chairman of 


visit to histori San 
irlos Borromeo de Carn 

\ complete 
program will be fé@and in 
statement “For 
DeWitt Nelson, 
Activitn 


account Tf 
om 
panving 
h Mi 
the Ladies 


Committee, on 
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General Meeting 


Monday morning, November 16 
Theme: Forestry and People 


Samuel H. Bryan, Chairman 


] Welcome by the 
Gieorge A, 
2. “The 
Forest 
naughton, 
Forest 
“Industry 
Vulnerability 
Clarence W 
Department, 
Portland, 
Years of 
(dvances.” 


President, 
(rarratt 

Population 
Charles A 


Region, 


on 


Impact ol 
Management.” Con 
ilifornia U. S 


Service, San Franeiseo, Calit 


Responsibilities and 
to Population Growth.” 
Northwest Tin 
Zellerbach 


Richen, 
her Crown 
Corporation, Ore 
1. “Twenty Population 


Henry J. 
University 


Forestry 


School 


ind 
Vaux, of Forestry, 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Society Affairs Session 
Monday afternoon, November 16 


George A. Garratt, President 
Henry J. Malsberger, Vice 
Clepper, Executive Seeretary 


President 


Henry 
the President. 


the 


l Report ol 
2. Report of Executive Secre 
tary 
3. Report of the Editor of 
publications, Arthur B. Mever 
t+. Report of the Editor of 


ste phe nS. Spurr 


Society 
fk orest 


In 
Harper 
the Study 
Forestry and Related 
Re Manage 

Dana, Director 


y Report of the Committee on 
Relations, V. L 
6. Progress Report on 
ff Kdueation in 


Fields of Natural 


Samuel 1 


ources 


ri Report ot the Committee for the 


Advancement of Forestry Edueation. 


Frank H 


Kaufert, Chairman 


Program Commit 
Annual 


ARNOLD. 
the 


R. Kerrnu 


tee Chairman for 


Panel Discussion 


State Registration and Licensure 
of Foresters 

Henry J. Malsberger, Moderator 

a “Basi Involved in 
Registration and Forest 
ers.” Terrill D. Stevens, Department of 
Michigan State 
Mich. 
Involved in 
of 
Department of 
Institute, Au 


Principles 
Licensing of 
Forestry, University 
Kast Lansing, 
2 “Needs 


Registration 
Wilbur 


Forestry, 


and Licensing Foresters.” 
B. DeVall, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Ala 


3. “Experiences Involved in Regis 


burn, 


Foresters.” 
For 
Athens, 


ol 
School ot 


tration and Licensing 
Archie E. Patterson, 
estry, University of Georgia, 
(in 


t. Open discussion. 


Division of Silviculture 
Tuesday morning, November 17 
William H Ch: 
Jesse H Chairman 
Gilbert H 


Cummings, Irinan 
Buell, Vice 


Schubert, Secretary 


Committee 


B. H. 


on Loeal Arrangements 


PayNeE. Chairman, 


Meeting. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


l. “Tropical Silviculture.” T. T. 
Haig, U. S. Forest Service, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

2. “Prescribed Burning in Loblol 
ly Pine Thomas Lotti, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, Charleston, S. C. 

3. “Vegetational Development 
lowing Burning in the Boreal 
of Minnesota.” Clifford E. Ahleren, 
Quetico-Superior Wilderness Research 
Center, Ely, Minn 

ft. “Fire Environment and Silvicul 
tural Practice.” Clive M. Countryman, 
Pacific Southwest Forest Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 
the SAF Committee 
John F. Shanklin, 
Staff, U. S. Depart 
Washington, 


Management.” 


Fore st 


and 


5. Report ot 
Natural Areas. 
Technical Review 
the 


on 

ment of Interior, 

e &, 

6. Report ot 
Forest 


Bingham, 


the SAF Co 
Improvement. R. T. 
Intermountain Forest 


Station, 


niuittee 
on Tree 
and 
Moscow, 


Range expe iment 


Idaho. 


Tuesday afternoon, November 17 

l. “Problems of Pine Seed Supply 
Southeast.” P. E. Hoekstra, 
Forest Sta 
Fla. 
the 


Source of Ponderosa 


in the 
Southeastern Experiment 
tion, Lake City, 

2. “Selecting Propet Seed 
Pine.” Robert Z 
Forest and 


Experiment Station, Spokane, 


Callaham, Intermountain 
Range 
Wash. 

3. “Partial Cuttings in Mature 
Stands of the Western White Pine 
Type.” Charles A. Wellner, Intermoun 
lorest Experiment 
Station, and Raymond J. Boyd, U. S. 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

t. “Photosynthetic Limits of For- 
est Type Yields.” Henry Helmers, 
Pacific Southwest Forest Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasedena, Calif. 

5. “Nutrition of Forest 
Il. A. Fowells, U. S. Forest 
Washington, D. C. 


tain and Range 


and 


James Bonner, California 


Trees.” 


service, 


Division of Forest Recreation 
Tuesday morning, November 17 
Frank W. Childs, 

William A. Parr, Vice 

Henry A. Harrison, Secretary 


1. Business meeting. 


Chairman 


Chairman 


2. Keynote address. 
3. Panel  Diseussion : 
the Nation.” 
t, Questions and review. 
Report: 1960 
Valley 
> 


in Reereational Re- 


Across 
5. Progress Winter 
Olympies in Squaw 
6. “Problems 


Needs.” 


search 
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Division of Forest Products 
Tuesday morning, November 17 
Bernard M. Granum, Chairman 
Rudolph F. Grah, Vice Chairman 
Harvey D. Erickson, Secretary 
1. “Wood at its Apogee?” Fred 
EK. Dickinson, Director, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Forest Products 
Richmond, Calif. 

2. “Utilization from Forest to 
Finished Product.” Richard D. 
berry, Diamond-Gardner Corporation, 
Chico, Calif. 

5. Panel Diseussion: “Log Grading 
Charles R. Lockard, 
Washington, 


Laboratory, 


Rose- 


Utilization.” 
Forest 


and 
U.S. 
D. C. 

1. “Redwood.” Nick Poletika, Union 
Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Calif. 


Service, 


5. Division Business Session. 


Division of Forest Economics 
and Policy 
Tuesday afternoon, November 17 
A. Zivnuska, Chairman 
H. R. Josephson, Vice Chairman 
James G. Yoho, Seeretary 
Panel “Publie 
Sale Policies and Economie Develop- 
ment in the Western United States.” 
g “The Publie Timber Resource ol 
the West.” John A. Zivnuska, School 
of Forestry, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
2. “The 
ber Sale 


Forest 


John 


Discussion : 


Publie Tim- 
Programs.” Ira J. Mason 
Washington, 


Eeonomics of 
U. S. Service, 
Dp. C. 

. “The Impact of 
Sale Programs on the Western Forest 
Craig, Western 
Ine., San 


Publie 
Industries.” George A. 
Lumber Manufacturers, 
Francisco, Calif. 

4. “Public Timber and Small Busi 
ness.” Charles H. Stoddard, Resources 
for the Future, Ine., Washington, D.C. 

5. “Public Timber and the Diver- 
sified Forest Products Operation.” A. 
C. Shaw, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

6.. “Publie Policy and Economic De- 
velopment.” Walter J. Mead, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

7. Discussion 
and election of 


S. Business session 


officers. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 
Tuesday afternoon, November 17 
Lansing H. Parker, Chairman 
James B. Gilligan, Vice Chairman 
Howard A. Miller, Secretary 
1. “The Long-Range Wildlife Man 


agement Program of the U. S. Forest 


Timber 


Timber 


Service.” Lloyd Swift, U. §8. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

2. “The Problems in the Use of 
Systemic Rodenticides.” Nelson 
Kverno, U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Olympia, Wash. 

3. “Use of Radioactive Scandium 46 
to Determine Seed Losses by Animals.” 


William H. Rediske, 


Lawrence and J. 


Weyerhaeuser Forestry Research Cen- 


ter, Centralia, Wash. 

1, “Deer Range Improvement and 
Ponderosa 
School of 
California, 


Preseribed Burning in 
Harold H. Biswell, 
Forestry, University of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

5. “The Effects of West 
Coast Logging Practices upon Fisheries 
Resources.” Willis Evans, Calfornia 
Department of Fish and Game, Saecra- 
Calif. 


6. Business 


Division of Forest Management 
Wednesday morning, November 18 
Russell K. LeBarron, Chairman 
Thomas B. Glazebrook, Vice Chairman 
Frank D. Irving, Jr., Secretary 
Donald W. Lynch, Program Chairman 

“Predicting Forest 


Allowable 


Pine.” 


Current 


mento, 
meeting. 


Symposium : 
Calculating 
Cut” 

Davis, 


Growth and 


Moderator 
Determining 


Kenneth P. 

1. “The Problem of 
Optimum Levels of Growing Stock for 
Managed Stands.” George R. Staebler, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Cen 
tralia, Wash. 

2. “Rotations for Managed For- 
ests.” Lawrence S. Gross, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

3. “Quantification and 
Management.” Lewis 


Forest Ex 


Estimation 
in Future Forest 
R. Grosenbaugh, Southern 
periment Station, New Orleans, La. 

4, “Calculating Allowable Cuts in 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forests.” 
John R. Castles, U. S. Forest Service, 
Missoula, Mont. 

5. “Growth and the Allowable An 
nual Cut.” John F. Bell, Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, Salem, Ore. 

6. “Regulated Forest Management 

Southern Style.” B. E. Allen, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, Savan 
nah, Ga. 

Wednesday afternoon, November 12 
Donald W. Lynch, Session Chairman 

1. Report of Nominating Committee 

and election of officers for 1960. 
2. “Measuring the People Threat 
to Forest Managers.” Craig Chandler, 
U. S. Forest Service, Glendora, Calif. 
System of Fire 
Hardy 
Forest 


3. “Intermountain 
Danger Rating.” Charles EF. 
and A. F. Brackebusch, U. S. 
Service, Missoula, Mont. 
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4. “Fighting Forest Fires from the 
Air.” Clinton B. Phillips, California 
Division of Forestry, in cooperation 
with Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

5. “Effects of 
Wood Specific Gravity in 
Pine.” Robert M. Echols, 
Forest Experiment Station. Gulfport, 
Miss. 

6. “A Test of Continuous Inventory 
for National Forest Management Based 
Upon Aerial Photographs, Double 
Sampling, and Remeasured Plots.” C. 
Allen Bickford, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 

7. “Estimating Timber on Small 
Direct Photogrammetric 
Methods.” Karl E. Inter- 
mountain Forest and 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah. 


Growing Space on 
Loblolly 
Southern 


Tracts by 
Moessner, 
Range Experi- 


Division of Education 
Wednesday morning, November 18 
Peter W. Fletcher, Chairman 
William C. Bramble, Vice Chairman 

Secretary 


John Carow, 


Theme: “Identifying and Guiding 
Future Forestry Researchers.” 

1. From the Viewpoint of Tree 

Physiology. Robert E. McDermott, 
School of Forestry, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
2. From the Viewpoint of Forest 
Genetics. Seott S. Pauley, School of 
Forestry, University of Minnesota, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 

3. From the Viewpoint of Weod 
Technology. William T. Nearn, School 
of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity, University Park, Pa. 

t. From the Viewpoint of Forest 
Economics. John A. Zivnuska, School 
of Forestry, University of California, 
serkeley, Calif. 

5. Discussion. 

6. Report of the Committee on Safe- 
ty, Seth Jackson, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


7. Business session. 


Division of Range Management 
Wednesday morning, November 18 
A. Wagner, Chairman 
Nio, Viee Chairman 
Halls, Secretary 


Joe 
R. M. De 

Lowell K. 
1. “Compatibility of Forage and 
Timber Production on Ponderosa Pine 
Avon Denham, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore. 

2. “Roll of Seeding in. the 
Rehabilitation of Disturbed Areas Fol 


Lands.” 
Grass 
Fire.” James EF 
Forest Experi 
Paul, Minn. 


Competitive 


Logging and 
Sowder, Lake States 
Station, Saint 


lowing 


ment 


3. “Impacts of Land 


Production of Adequate 


Uses on the 
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Timber Supplies from Private Lands.” 
Paul E. Shively, Fibreboard Products 
Ine., San 
1. “Improving Cover on California 
Rangelands to Meet Increasing De- 
mands for Wildlife and _ Livestock 
Forage.” E. J. Woolfolk, Pacific 
Southwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 
Brushlands: Their 
Characteristics and Utilization.” 
Arthur W. Sampson, School of For- 
University of California, Berke 


Francisco, Calif. 


5. “California 


estry, 
ley, Cahil 

6. “Rehabilitation — of 
Watersheds 
Buras.” L. T 


California 


California 
Wildfire 
Bureham and James B. 
State 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Follow Ing 
Davis, Division of 


Forestry, 


Division of Watershed 
Management 


Wednesday afternoon, November 18 


Weitzman, Chairman 
\ ice 


Secretary 


Sidney 
Jack S. Rothacher, 
Paul J. Zinke, 
Charles A. Connaughton, Moderator 
l. “The National Water Situation 
Today and in the Future.” E. L. 
Henricks, S. De- 
partment of the 
D. ¢ 
2. “State and Local Aetivities to 
Meet Growing Water Needs.” Harvey 
©. Banks, California Department of 
Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 

} “The Role of Public Forest Land 
in Watershed Management.” J. K. 
Vessey, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

1; “The Role of Private Forest 
Land in Watershed Management.” Carl 
J. Johnson, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomae River Basin, Washington, 
D. C. 

5. “Forest Watershed 
Its Accomplishments and Opportuni- 
Marvin Hoover, Rocky Mountain 
Sta- 


Chairman 


Geological Survey, U. 
Interior, Washington, 


Research— 


ties.” 
Forest 
tion, 


and Range 
Fort Collins, 
6 Discussion period. 


Experiment 
( ‘olo 


7. Business session. 


The Society Dinner 
Wednesday evening, November 18 
William D 

l. Presentation of the Society of 


(merican Foresters award for achieve 


Hagenstein, Toastmaste1 


ment in biological research, by Presi 
George A. Garratt 
Western Frontier.” James 


Vice Pi lent, B 


dent 

eo “Our 
Hl. Shoemaker, 
of Hawaii. 


3. Entertainment 
theme. 


with a Spanish 


Ameriean 
Hotel Reservations 


Those planning to attend the meet 


ing are advised to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday, November 15, or not 
later than 9 a.m., Monday, November 
16. The first general session will start 
at 9:30 a.m., Monday, in the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel. 

The Sheraton-Palace, on Market 
Street at New Montgomery Street, 
will be the headquarters for the meet- 
ing. The zone number is San Fran- 
Cisco 19. 

This hotel has 700 rooms, but it will 
able to accommodate all those 
in attendance. Hence, other cooperat- 
ing hotels are making space available. 


not be 


All requests for room reservations 
should be sent to the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters Housing Committee, 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. All reservations will be 
confirmed if the requests are received 
not later than October 31. 

For each room reserved, there should 
be an accompanying deposit of $10. 
Checks should be made payable to 
SAF Housing Bureau. 

Reservations will be accepted and 
their re- 

will be 


confirmed in the order of 


Assignment of rooms 


as near, the desired rate 


ceipt. 
made at, or 
as possible. Early reservation requests 
are desirable. 

The 
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reservation coupon on page 
who do 


from 


may be used. Readers 
not want to cut the 
their JOURNALS may 
tions by letter, provided all the infor- 
mation listed on the coupon is given. 


received 15 


coupon 


request reserva- 


Cancellations must be 
days prior to the meeting for refunds 
of deposits to be made by the hotel. 
If sufficient time is not allowed for the 
hotel to reassign space, the deposit is 
forfeited. 


Hotels and Rates 


All rates 
these are daily rates. 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
Street at New Montgomery 
700 adjacent 
$21. 


quoted are with bath; 
Market 
Street; 
garage. Single 
Double-bed 
rooms: Twin-bed 
$15 to $25. Parlor suites: $28 up. 


rooms; 
oceupaney: $11 to 


$15 to $25. rooms: 





Subscription Rate Increased 
FORESTRY 


JOURNAL OF 


Effective January 1, 1960 annual 
subscription rate to the JOURNAL OF 
FORESTRY For- 
eign postage ($1) and Canadian post- 
(50¢) 
Renewals and new subscriptions to 
Forestry, beginning 
January 1960 issue will be 


will be increased to $9. 


age remain the same. 
the JOURNAL OF 
with the 
payable at the increased rate. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


3ellevue Hotel, 505 Geary Street, 
at Taylor; 250 rooms; garage attached. 
Four blocks from Sheraton-Palace. 
Single occupancy: $7.50 to $10. Dou- 
ble-bed rooms: $9.50 to $12.50. Twin- 
$11 to $15. 

Beverly-Plaza Hotel, 342 
Avenue, at Bush Street; 200 
Six blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Sin- 
gle occupancy: $7 to $9. Double-bed 
rooms: $9 to $11. Twin-bed 
$10 to $12. 


bed rooms: 
Grant 


rooms. 


rooms: 


Californian Hotel, 495 Taylor Street 
at O'Farrell Street; 300 rooms; garage 
next door. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single oceupancy: $9 to $11. 
Double-bed rooms: $11 to $13. Twin- 
bed rooms: $11 to $14. 

Chancellor Hotel, 433 Powell Street; 
150 rooms; garage service. Six blocks 
Sheraton-Palace. Single 

$7. Double-bed 
Twin-bed rooms: $10. 

Clift Hotel, Geary at Taylor Street; 
100 rooms. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $13 to $21. 
Double-bed rooms: $15 to $17. Twin- 
bed $16 to $23. 

Drake Wiltshire Hotel, 340 Stock- 
ton Street; 250 rooms; garage avail- 
Four blocks from Sheraton-Pal- 
ace, occupancy: $10 to $11. 
Double-bed rooms: $12 to $14. Twin- 
bed $15 to $16. 

Manx Hotel, 225 Powell Street; 300 
Four blocks 
Sheraton-Palace. Single oceu- 

$6 to $9. Double-bed 
$10 to $12. 


from oeeu- 


pancy: rooms: $9. 


rooms: 


able. 
Single 


rooms: 


rooms, garage service. 
from 

pancy: 
$9 to $11. Twin-bed rooms: 
Parlor suites: $15 and $20. 

St. Francis Hotel, Powell 
Geary Streets (Union Square); 1,000 
Four blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Parking in Union Square 
garage. Single oceupancy: $11 to $22. 
Double-bed rooms: $13 to $20. Twin- 
bed rooms: $16 to $25. 
$30 to $50. 

Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 450 Powell 
Street, at Sutter; 600 rooms; basement 
blocks 
Single occupancy : 
Double-bed 
Twin-bed 
$34 up. 


rooms: 


and 


rooms, 


Parlor suites: 


Sheraton- 
$10.50 to 
$12.50 to 
$15.50 to 


garage. Six from 
Palace. 
$15.50. rooms: 
$17.50. rooms: 
$20.50. Suites: 

Stewart Hotel, 351 Geary Street, at 
Union Square; 400 rooms, garage serv- 
blocks Sheraton-Pal- 
occupancy: $7 to $10. 
Double-bed rooms: $8 to $10. Twin- 
bed $10 to $18. 

Sutter Hotel, 191 Sutter Street; 200 
Two blocks from Sheraton- 
Single occupancy: $5 to $7. 


ice. Four from 


ace. Single 


rooms: 


rooms. 
Palace. 
Double-bed rooms: $7 to $9. Twin-bed 


rooms: $8 to $10. 
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Whitcomb Motor Hotel, 1231 Mar- 
ket Street, at 8th; 500 rooms; ample 
parking. Seven blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $7 to $12. 
Double-bed rooms: $9 to $16. Twin- 
bed rooms: $10 to $16. 

YMCA, 351 Turk Street. Seven 
blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single 
occupancy: $4.25 to $5.50. Double- 
bed rooms: $5.25 to $6. Twin-bed 


rooms: $7. 


Motels and Rates 


San Francisco has 30 motels. A 
list of them with their addresses and 
daily rates may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, 300 Civie Auditorium, 61 
Grove Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

In requesting a motel reservation, 
payment equal to the daily rate but 
in no ease less than $8 should accom- 
pany the reservation. Checks should 
be made payable to SAF Housing 
Committee. 

The following motels will make 
rooms available if reservations are 
made at least 15 days in advance: 

Broadway Manor Motel, 2201 Van 
Ness Street at Broadway. About 30 
blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single 
occupancy: $8 to $12. Double-bed 
rooms: $10 to $12. Twin-bed rooms: 
$12 to $14. 

Lombard Plaza Motel, 2026 Lombard 
Street; U. S. Route 101. Two miles 
from Sheraton-Palace. Single ocecu- 
pancy: $6 to $8. Double-bed rooms: 
$8 to $10. Twin-bed rooms: $9 to $12. 

Market Street Travelodge, 1707 
Market Street. Fourteen blocks from 
Sheraton-Palace. Single oceupancy: 
$8 to $10. Double-rooms: $9 to $12. 
Twin-bed rooms: $11 to $14. 


Committees for the Meeting 


General Chairman, John Callaghan, 
1307 Teneighth Way, Sacramento, 18, 
Calif. 

Program Committee, Keith Arnold, 
chairman, Pacifie Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, P. O. 
Box 245, Berkeley 1, Calif.; John R. 
Dilworth, Edwin F. Heacox, James 
K. Mace, Knox Marshall. 

Committee on Local Arrangements, 
B. H. Payne, chairman, T. H. Harris, 
vice chairman, U. S. Forest Service, 
630 Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

Mrs. DeWitt Nelson, Ladies Activi- 
ties. 

Clyde Walker, Information and 
Publicity. 

George A. Craig, Exhibits. 

Robert Colwell, Meeting Rooms. 

Rudolph F. Grah, Field Trip. 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN San Francisco showing the relative location of hotels that are 
cooperating with the SAF Housing Committee for the 1959 annual meeting. 


Hotels 
. Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 
. Bellevue Hotel. 
Beverly Plaza Hotel. 
. Californian Hotel. 
2. Chaneellor Hotel. 
.. Clift Hotel. 
Drake Wiltshire Hotel. 


. Manx Hotel 


J. St. Franeis Hotel. 


K. 
L. 
M. 
N. 
. 


R. 


8S. 


Bs 


Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 
Stewart Hotel. 

Sutter Hotel. 

Whiteomb Hotel. 

YMCA 


Motels 
3roadway Manor Motel. 
Lombard Plaza Motel. 


Market Street Travelodge. 








SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
1959 Annual Meeting 


San Francisco, California. November 15, 16, 17, and 18 


Housing Committee, Society of American Foresters, 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street, 


San Francisco 2, California. 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel] 
Third choice hotel 


arrival on Novembet , am, Departure-————, a.m. 


specified, if available; otherwise the nearest rate available wil! apply. 
Single room with bath. Rate $ 

Double-bed room with bath. Rate $ 

Twin-bed room with bath. Rate $ 

Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and bath). Rate $ 


Other. (Specily accommodations desired.) Rate $ 


The above accommodations are requested for the following persons in 


addition to myself. (Please print or typewrite names and addresses 
legibly.) 
My name: 


Street address 
City, zone, state 


Enclosed is a deposit in the amount of $ 


Important Notice: Members submitting requests for hotel reservations 
ire asked to indicate below if their wives will wish to go on the all-day 
tour for ladies to Monterey on Tuesday, November 17. 


My wife wishes to go on the ladies’ tour. 





Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


p.m. p.m. 


[ understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate 
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Grant A. Morse, Housing and Re- 
gistration. 
William R. Schofield, Entertainment. 
Meeting of 
SAF Tree Improvement 
Committee and Western Forest 
Genetics Association 
at Institute of Forest Genetics 
Placerville, Calif. 
Friday, November 13 
F. I. Righter, Tour Leader 
Conducted tour of Institute of For- 
est Genetics and field trip to grounds, 
arboretum, nursery, and outplantings. 
Saturday, November 14 
R. T. Bingham, Program Chairman. 
1. “Geographic Variation in Pon- 
derosa Pine Seedling Physiology.” 
Robert Z. 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 
2. “Variations in Crown-Form At- 


Callaham, Intermountain 


tributes in Populations of Douglas- 
fir.’ Robert K. Campbell, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

3. “Provenance Study of Douglas- 
fir in the Pacifie Northwest Region 
(Nursery Performance).” Kim  K. 
Ching and Dale N. Bever, Oregon For- 
est Lands Research Center, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

1. “Effect of Elevation and Climatie 
Factors on Production and Dispersal 
of Coniferous Tree Pollen.” Lorne F. 
Ebell, Forestry Branch, Canadian De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tural Resources, Victoria, B. C., and 
Ralph L. Schmidt, British Columbia 
Forest Service, Victoria, B. C. 
Thoughts on Seed 
Orchards and Their Establishment.” 
Bent Gerdes, Firseed, Ine., Eugene, 


5. “Some 


Ore. 

6. “A Douglas-fir Seed Orchard: 
First Year Results.” Thomas E. Great- 
house and Virgil Allen, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore. 

7. “Timing of Pollen Application 
in Relation to Viable Seed Yield in 
Pinus strobus.’ Howard B. Kriebel, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. 

8. “Kinds of Racial Variation and 
Their Significance.” Thomas O. Perry, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calit. 

9. “Heritability of Juvenile Growth 
Rate in Western White Pine.” A. E. 
Squillace and R, T. Bingham, South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Lake City, Fla. 

10. “Natural Variation of Populus 
trenuloides and P. dentata in Northern 
Lower Michigan.” Burton V. Barnes, 
Northern Idaho Forest Geneties Cen- 
ter, Moscow, Idaho. 
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For the Ladies 


San Francisco Bay will sparkle with 
a special brilliance on Monday morn- 
ing, November 16, 1959 and the Shera- 
Hotel will wide its 
doors to welcome the the 
fifty-ninth meeting of the Society of 


ton-Palace open 


ladies to 
American Foresters. 
Since 1875 the Palace has mirrored 
the colorful, romantic, lusty history of 
the city by the Golden Gate and today 
it offers the finest example of generous, 
hospitality. Once 
time the balconies which sur- 


gracious western 


upon a 


rounded the inner court blossomed 
with lovely ladies who watched for 
the elegant swains who would alight 
from carriages which swung through 


the portals, made dashing turns and 
abruptly halted. This was before the 


fire of 1906 but the rebuilt Garden 
Court will be the seene of the So- 
ciety’s Annual Banquet. The parlor, 


which will be available for the use of 
the called the Comstock 
Room, a which recalls the gar- 
den era when the bonanza kings and 
the bountiful 


ladies, is 


name 


their enjoyed 
hospitality of this hotel. 


queens 


How San Francisco be de 
scribed? It is a cosmopolitan city, en 
beautiful and 
spirit that enraptures all who visit it. 


There are magnificent shops, flower 


can 


chanting, gay, with a 


stands, exotic Chinatown and _ the 
Japanese Tea Garden, Golden Gate 
Park and restaurants to suit every 


taste. It is to this lovely city that the 
wives of California foresters bid you 
welcome and we urge you to plan for 
a few extra days in which to enjoy 
its many pleasures. 

At 9 a.m., Monday morning, Novem- 
16, at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
the ladies will be guests at a continen 
tal breakfast. The enter 
tainment will be outlined and informa 
tion about shops and places of interest 


ber 


program of 


will be given. It is important that all 
the wives and guests in attendance at 
the Society meeting be present at this 
begins at 12:30 


affair. Registration 


p.m 


Ladies Parlor and coffee will be served 


on Sunday, November 15, in the 
from 3 to 5 p.m. Registration will be 
completed on Monday at the breakfast 
in order that the 
tions for tours can be made. 


necessary reserva 

Fascinating as is San Francisco, in 
planning for the entertainment for the 
ladies it was decided that a trip which 
would give a broader look at Califor 


"7 
ni 





MISSION SAN CARLOS BorrROMEO (Carmel 


contains the remains of Father Junipero Serra, the head of the 
in California, popularly known as the Father of the Missions in California 


Serra died in 1784. 


nia, and an understanding of the his 
tory and topography of the state would 
be most enjoyable. It is also important 
that time be available for visiting and 
renewing friendships. On Tuesday. 
November 17, we will travel by special 
train to the fabulous Monterey Pen 
insula. It will be an all day trip but 
we are sure it will be a day long 
remembered. 

The City of Monterey is the old 
Spanish capital of California and the 
area of the Monterey Peninsula is 
called the loveliest meeting place of 
America. It 


land and sea in Was up 
this coast that Juan Rodriquez 
Cabrillo sailed in 1542. Beside the 


gates of the Monterey Presidio stands 
dedicated to 
Sebastian Here 
splendid oak under which on December 
16, 1602, Fray Antonio de la Ascension 


a large white cross, 


Vizeaino, stood a 


celebrated mass, blessing the land in 
the name of the King of Spain, for 
whom it was claimed. Vizeaino named 


it in honor of his patron, the Count 
of Monterey. A permanent settlement 
was 1770 by 
Gaspar de Portola and Junipero Serra, 
the Father of the California Missions 

Almost two hundred years later our 
from the 


established on June 3, 


bus tour will carry us 


SD 
1770. This 
Franciscan Order 
Father 


Mission) founded in mission 


Monterey — station the historie 
Presidio and through the city. We will 
stop at the adobe house of Thomas O. 
Larkin, the first 
the Mexican government. This home, 
built in 1835, Monterey 
colonial architecture and contains one 
of the one hundred beautiful 
rooms in America. The fa 
teen-Mile Drive, Del Monte Lodge, and 
Pebble Beach Golf will be 
viewed before lunch. The La 
Hotel in the 
for luncheon and time will be allowed 
the 


past 


American consul to 


is a gem of 
most 
ied Seven- 
Course 
Playa 
setting 


Carmel will be 


for a short tour of shops of 
Carmel. 
Mission 


return to 


A stop at the lovely San 


Carlos de Borromeo and 


San Francisco in time for dinner will 


conclude the trip. The all-expense cost 


will be $11.50. 

Short San Francisco tours of un- 
usual interest will be arranged for 
Wednesday and Thursday. The com 


plete program for the ladies will be 


published in the September issue of 


the JOURNAL. The committee believes 
that this will enable you to plan your 
time and to reap the fullest enjoy- 


ment from that chapter entitled “San 
Francisco, 1959.” 


Mrs. DeWirr (Sadiebelle) NELSON 


Breakfast — Sheraton-Palace Hotel — November 16, 1959 
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Seventh Call for Council Nominations 


All members are hereby notified that 


the regular biennial election will be 
held December 5, 1959. A president, 
vice president, and nine other members 


will be elected for the 


1960-1961. 


of the Council 
two-vear term 


The 


page 592, 


present Council is listed on 
Any or all of these incum 
bents may be renominated, provided 
they accept the nomination in writing. 

Membership on the Council is re- 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. Any Member or Fellow is 
eligible to hold office who is in good 
standing and who accepts the nomina- 
tion in writing and declares his willing- 
ness to serve if elected. 

Fach voter will have an opportunity 
for office. 


elected in ac- 


to ballot on all candidates 


Council members are 
cordance with the system of propor- 
tional The procedure 


of proportional representation will be 


representation. 
explained in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL. It is the system by which the So- 


ciety has been electing Council mem- 


bers for more than two decades. 
Table 1, 
shows distribution of Council members 
by states 1944-1959. 
Candidates for the office of presi- 
dent are voted on separately; the ean- 


page 136 February issue, 


didate who receives the highest vote is 
declared elected president, and the can- 
didate who receives the next highest 
vote is declared elected vice president. 
Thus all candidates for president are 
considered as nominated also for vice 


president. 


How Nominations Are Made 


The Constitution (Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 2) states the under 


which nominations are made by peti- 


conditions 


tion. 
1. Each petition shall name but one 
candidate. 


2. All 
to hold elective office. 


candidates must be eligible 


3. <A petition shall bear the signa- 
tures of at least ten voting members 
who at the time of signing the petition 
are eligible to vote in the coming elec- 
(Eligible members are 


Junior Members, Fel- 


tion. voting 


Members, and 


lows in good standing.) 


4. A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition for 
president or more than one nominating 
petition for a member of the Council. 
That is, he may sign two, but no more. 


5. Petitions must be in the Society 
office by September 19, 1959. 

The Society has no special form for 
submitting nominating petitions. They 
may be written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow) for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1960-1961. 


No nomination will be considered 
valid unless supported by the nominee’s 
acceptance in writing. 

The form of acceptance of a nomina- 
tion may read as follows: 

“IT accept the nomination to the office 
of President (or to membership on the 
Council) of the Society of American 
Foresters for the two-year term 1960- 
1961, and agree to serve if elected.” 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society office, 425 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
The executive secretary will gladly 
provide information about nominating 
or election procedure. 

According to the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 1) a Nominating 
Committee has been appointed by 
President Garratt. The Committee is 
composed of the following members: 

Chairman, Harry Wm. Dengler, Ex- 
tension Service, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Earl J. Adams, 4705 Tenth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. (State 
Division of Forestry.) 

Robert R. Milodragovich, U. S. For- 
est Service, Cody, Wyo. 

Harry M. Roller, Jr., Woodlands 
Department, International Paper Com- 
pany, Mobile 9, Ala. 

George Stenzel, College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

This committee is charged with the 
following duties: 

1. To set the date of the election. 


(December 5, 1959, is the date.) 


2. To provide for at least two can- 
didates for the office of president, and 
at least for member- 


ship on the Council. 


nine candidates 
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3. To receive separate nominating 
petitions for the office of president and 
for each member of the Council, and 
to supplement such petitions when nec- 
essary with other nominations in order 
to comply with item 2 above. 

The Nominating Committee 
make no nominations of its own unless 


will 


the voting membership fails to make 
the required minimum number of nomi- 
nations by petition. Voting members 
should accordingly get busy and make 


their own nominations. 


Nominations Received 


On the date of going to press the 


following nominations had been re- 


ceived: 
For President 


C. A. Connaughton, San Francisco, 
Calif. (Council member 1958-1959.) 


Henry J. Malsberger, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Vice president 1958-1959.) 


E. T. F. Wohlenberg, Ukiah, Calif. 


For the Council 


B. E. Allen, Savannah, Ga. (Council 
member 1956-1957 and 1958-1959.) 


William C. Bramble, Lafayette, Ind. 
Carlson, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Cole 


_ S. 
Donald E. Clark, Denver, 
(Council member 1958-1959.) 
Robert W. Cowlin, Portland, Ore. 
Kenneth P. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Council member 1958-1959.) 
George A. Garratt, New 
Conn. (President 1958-1959.) 
W. D. Hagenstein, Portland, Ore. 
(Council member 1958-1959.) 


Haven, 


Albert G. Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Svend O. Heiberg, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert N. Hoskins, Richmond, Va. 

Horace R. Josephson, Washington, 
D. C, 

Clemens M. 
Fla. 

Arthur W. Nelson, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Harrod B. Newland, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kaufman, Gainesville, 


Wm. Morris Palmer, Jr., Natchit- 
oches, La. 
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Richard J. Preston, Raleigh, N. C. 
Waller H. Reed, Chester, Calif. 
Charles L. Tebbe, Missoula, Mont. 
James K. Vessey, Atlanta, Ga. 
John Zivnuska, Berkeley, Calif. 
Harry Wm. DeNGLER, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 


RR 


Seventh Call for Fellow 
Nominations 


All Members (formerly Senior Mem- 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 
hereby advised that nominations for 
the grade of Fellow are now open. The 
election of Fellows will be held at the 
time of the Society’s regular biennial 
election, December 5, 1959. 

As defined by the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle III, Section 7), “Fellows shall be 
foresters recognized generally through- 
out the profession as persons who have 
rendered outstanding service to for- 
estry and to the Society. They shall 
be elected from the Members.” 


Nominations by Petition 


The procedure for placing Members 
in nomination for the grade of Fedow 
is by petition. The Society has no 
printed form for this purpose; the 
petition may be typewritten thus: 

We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters, hereby nominate John Doe 
for election to the grade of Fellow in 
1959. 


Remember these simple rules: 

1. A petition may not name more 
than one candidate. 

2. It must be signed by not less 
than 25 Members or Fellows in good 
standing. 

3. It should be accompanied by a 
factual, not eulogistic, biographical 
sketch of at least 300 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 
career and accomplishments. 

4, It must be received in the execu- 
tive office of the Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than September 
19, 1959. 

The executive employees of the So- 
ciety cannot be responsible for ob- 
taining signatures on partially com- 
pleted petitions or on petitions incom- 
plete by reason of unacceptable signa- 


tures (that is, signatures of other than 
Members and Fellows in good stand- 


ing). 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem- 
bership at large, but by a board of 
electors which consists of all present 
Fellows, the Council, the chairmen of 
the 21 Sections, and the chairmen of 
the 9 subject Divisions. 

The system is described in Article 
IV, Section 4 of the Constitution. To 
win election a nominee must receive 
an affirmative vote of not less than one- 
half the total number of votes cast, as 
provided in Bylaw 11. 

For the 1959 election there will be 
128 electors, of whom 88 are Fellows. 
An elector has one vote only. A Fel- 
low who is also a Council member has 
but one vote. 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinction 
that can be conferred by the Society, 
this grade is awarded in recognition 
of outstanding service to forestry and 
to the Society. Fellows do not pay in- 
creased dues; their dues are the same 
as those of Members. 

Since the Society was founded in 
1900, there have been 125 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the num- 
ber of living Fellows is 88. 

Since the last election in December 
1957, three Fellows have died: S. R. 
Gevorkiantz of Minnesota, J. S. 
Holmes of North Carolina, and F. W. 
Morrell of Virginia. 

A list of the current fellows was 
published in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


Fellow Nominations 


On the date of going to press the 
following Members had been nomi- 
nated for the grade of Fellow: 

N. T. Barron, Franklin, Va. 


Charles A. Connaughton, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
Clifford H. Foster, Warrensburg, 
a 2 


Bishop F. Grant, Athens, Ga. 

L. R. Grosenbaugh, New Orleans, La. 
V. L. Harper, Washington, D. C. 
George B. Hartman, Ames, Iowa. 


Richard Kilbourne, Norris, Tenn. 
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Harold S. Newins, Gainesville, Fla. 
F. X. Schumacher, Durham, N. C. 
Lewis M. Turner, Logan, Utah. 
Harold G. Wilm, Albany, N. Y. 
Ernest Wohletz, Moscow, Idaho. 
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Foundation Makes Grant 
for Study of Natural Areas 


For more than twelve years a Com. 
mittee on Natural Areas of the Divi- 
sion of Silviculture has been carrying 
out an expressed objective of the Soci- 
ety of American Foresters by endeay- 
oring to locate and have set aside under 
for permanent 


adequate assurances 


preservation representative units of 
virgin or old growth forest types for 
the purpose of future research in the 
fields of silviculture, forest 
ment, and related ecological subjects. 

After 
Committee on Natural 
that it 


possibility of 


manage- 
considerable reflection the 
Areas came to 
the conclusion had about ex- 
hausted the 
through the media of correspondence 
and printed articles natural areas which 
might include the missing forest types 
Hence, 


locating 


indigenous to the Southeast. 
it believed that what was needed was a 
comprehensive field investigation by a 
qualified research forester. 

Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mended to the SAF Council and the 
Society submitted a specific request to 
Resources for the Future for a grant 
to permit such a field investigation. 
President George A. Garratt announced 
on June 18 that Resources for the Fu- 
ture had concurred in the request and 
had authorized a grant of $7,000 to be 
available for one year. 

John F. Shanklin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Natural Areas, will be in 
general charge of the project. His 
address is Technical Review Staff, U. 
S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Members of this Com- 
mittee besides Mr. Shanklin are: 

Richard E. Griffith. 

Neil Hosley. 

Ivan H. Sims. 

Selection of the forester to under- 
take the field work had not been made 
at the time of going to press with this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 











TORTURE TEST NO. 61-39-74 


SITE: McCulloch Test Laboratory 
Los Angeles, Calif 

SAW MODEL USED 
ONE/70 direct-drive 

TYPE OF TEST: Variable load/speed 
endurance. 1700—7,000 r.p.m 

LENGTH OF TEST: 502.3 hours 
continuous 

MAX. ENGINE TEMP: 382.16°F 

MAX. AIR TEMP: 111 

CONDITION OF SAW AFTER TEST 
No mechanical, metallurgical, 
electrical defects which would 
cause down-time in the woods 











Meet McCulloch's New NUMBER ONE Saws 


500 BRUTAL HOURS 
IN TORTURE CHAMBER 
PROVE STAMINA 

OF NEW McCULLOCH 
'NUMBER ONE SAWS 











A logging job takes rugged men and rugged chain saws. That’s why the new McCulloch 
Number One chain saws were designed to be tough—built to be tough— proved tough 
by torture test. 


The large picture at left shows a brutal endurance test. It is just one of hundreds of 
torture tests the new McCulloch saws had to pass. These torture tests prove that 
McCulloch Number One saws were built to take a beating and still stay on the job. 
Extensive field testing confirmed the lab torture tests. Hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters throughout the country tested the new McCullochs on the job. Again, 
results proved that McCulloch makes the world’s Number One chain saws. 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


® More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

@ Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamically balanced 
e Pintail Chain Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 





LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. 12 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif 


— 
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letter dated 


Stand on Trained Planners 
Reasserted 


Society of American 
point that nonprofessional personnel 
should not develop 

to silvicultural practices, 
require our farm planners to reevgnize 


when a farmer rancher should be May 22. 


encouraged to 


ianimously re sistance which 


n 1956, expressing able or which it is not appropriate 


of the Society 


vho are not professional to avoid oceasional 


; 


dertaking the preparation poheies of a 


inagement plans and 


ilvieultural practices o7 


CASES 


oodlands of cooperator spe 
- —— hi 
taken in 1956 resulted 


hen SCS tarn plar 
Is not to enti 


sional edueation u 


ndertaking 


March 28, 1956 Mr 
Williams wrote Mr. Nelson as follows: 

“There is no disagreement between 
Benson the Soil Conservation Service and the 


do not have avail 


for us to provide .. .” 

Soil Cons Pointing out that “it is very difficult 
infractions of the 
ge organization,” Mr. Empire Section, Society of American 


Williams assured Mr. Nelson that he 


would inquire 


as being violations of SCS policy. 
rhe purpose this present letter 
SCS for we believe 


to he SCS policy to utilize the services Secretaru-T reasure? 
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The Council of the Society of Ameri 
can Foresters hopes that the Soil Con- 
servation Service will not condone the 
preparation ol forest management 
Foresters on the plans by farm planners lacking pro 
fessional training in forestry. 
recommendations Very truly yours 
We George A. Garratt 
President 


professional as ii ami: ania 
B&B e 
Inland Empire Section 
Officers Elected 


The following officers for the Inland 


Foresters, were elected for the vear 
ending June 30, 1960: 
Chairman—Vernon H. Burlison, ex 
tension forester, University of Idaho 
Moscow. 
Williams or the Vice Chairman—Garry B. Ringold, 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Potlatch, Idaho 
Thomas L. 


the details ot 


were reported to 


that it continues 


protessionally trained foresters only Finch, Moscow, Idaho. 


only in the preparation of forest man- 
rement plans and the application ot 

icultural practices 
We have reason to believe, however, 
he poliey 


inder pressure for change. 
I 


Forestry Supplies 


and Equipment 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
_THE PERSONAL SERVICE THAT 
HAS BECOME THE TRADEMARK OF 


The Ben Meadows Co. 


When you buy, demand 
the best—the best in Serv- 
ice and the best in Equip- 
ment. You get both at The 
Ben Meadows Company— 


and at no extra cost. Ben Meadows 


Write today for Catalog No. 3 


THE BEN MEADOWS COMPANY 





innounced by Mi 





—315 Pharr Rd. N.E. Atlanta 5, Georgia— 


Councilor—Alva H. Blackerby, U.S. 
Forest Service, Grangeville, Idaho. 

Additional members of the Section’s 
Executive Council are: G. F. Weyer 
mann, Arlie D. Decker, and Ear! Rits- 


heimer. 


FREE CATALOG tor the 


PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 


A new dimension 
in forestry service... 


96 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write today, for your free copy of 
Catalog No. 4. We ship within 24 
hours of receipt of order—your money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied 


NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


“Supplies and Equipment for the Professional” 


FOR BIGGER 
PROFITS IN 
SMALL LOGS 


A smaller, more economical 

logging tractor! 
Ideal for thinning, salvage, 

second growth, pulp! 
Job records show sharply reduced skidding costs—fast production, low 
operating expense. Ground-gripping traction and easy maneuverability 
thru 4-wheel drive and steering, front axle oscillation. The TREE 


FARMER reduces road building needs and site disturbance. Write for 
spec sheet, performance data. 


GARRETT ENUMCLAW CO. 
800-J Stevenson Ave., Enumclaw, Wash. 
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Coming Events 

Intermountain Section 

The Intermountain Section will hold 
its summer meeting September 5-6 
with meeting headquarters at the USFS 
Ranger Station, Panguitch, Utah. Field 
trips will start 1 PM on the 5th and 
end at noon the next day, with re- 
mainder of time for sight-seeing. Fam- 


ilies are especially invited. 


New York Section 

The summer meeting of the New 
York Section will be held September 
17-18 at Arnot Forest, near Ithaca. 
Topic: Management experiments in the 
area with emphasis on Chemo-forestry 
as follow-up of winter meeting theme. 


Conservation Education Association 
The annual conference of the Con- 
servation Edueation Association will 
be held at Sul Ross College, Alpine, 
Texas, August 17-20. Theme: “De- 
veloping a Program for In-Service 
Training in Conservation Edueation 


for the Publie Schools.” 


National Shade Tree Conference 

The 35th annual convention of the 
National Shade Tree Conference will 
he held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., August 17-21. 


Northeastern Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 

The seventh annual Northeastern 
Forest Tree Improvement Conference 
will be held at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, August 18-19. 


Soil Conservation Society 

The 14th annual meeting of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America will 
be held August 26-28 in Rapid City, 


S. Dak. 


New England Section 

The New England Seetion will hold 
its summer meeting August 27-28 at 
the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 


Conn 


Lake States Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 

The Fourth Lake States Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference has_ been 
scheduled for October 6 and 7, at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Central States Section 

{ joint meeting of the Central States 
Forest Tree Improvement Committee 
and Central States Section of the SAF 
will be held at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, on Octo- 


ber 8 and 9. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fa 


EASIER TRIGGERING 
and Increased Efficiency 


New — Smaller cylinder and piston — ease 
trigger pull 25% — use less paint. 

New — Shorter barrel — for better balance 
and appearance — easier handling in brush, 
lightens weight and reduces friction. 
New — Larger nozzle sizes (.025 and .030) 
now optional to further ease trigger pull. 


Leak Seal keeps paint out of handle when gun 
is laid on side. 
New — Two piece piston rod 
permits repair of other parts 
without removing piston rod 
from gun and cup leathers from 
cylinder. 


. Reversible nozzle — a Nel-Spot 
oP 4 exclusive (To clear plugged gun 
P — just reverse nozzle, pull trig- 
ere ger.) 
Nozzle cap — another Nelson 
first, keeps dirt out, stops paint 
drip, prevents dry-in when gun 
is idle. 
Improved intake valve keeps valve spring and 
ball from slipping. 


TRY IT — with Nelson's famed 


@ Also available in gallons 
for Nel-Spot Back Pack 
—fives and 55 gal. drums 


TREE MARKING PAINT 


Non-settling, non-skinning, Nelson paint eliminates 
stirring and straining — avoids plugged guns — 
saves part-cans thrown away. Packed in quarts* 
which screw direct to the gun, it saves time in 
messy transfers in the woods. 


High Visibility and Durability plus resistance to 
absorption into the most absorbent bark are plus 
qualities built into Nelson's Tree Marking Paint to 
make for real savings in paint use. No remarking 
problems. Use it even for boundary lines. 


Quality is controlled to assure consistent high 
quality in every shipment — and you save every 
way when you mark trees with this combination 
of better paint, better gun, and count your costs 
in more marks per gallon, and more trees per day. 


ORDER FOR TRIAL — OR WRITE DEPT. JF 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


~ Iron Mountain, Mich. (Bo> 349) Montgomery, Ala. (Box 1892) 
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ALOUEATE 


MODERN PIQWEEF OF THE FAR NORTF 





Newest bird in the wilds of Alaska and northern Canada 
is the Alouette, world’s first production turbine-powered 
helicopter. In once-inaccessible corners of our 49th State, 
as well as in wilderness areas of Canada, the Alouette* e Greatest fuel flexibility: uses JP-1, 
is doing “impossible” jobs with a minimum of fuss and JP-4, 640 Kerosene, or Diesel 
feathers. As a passenger craft, a utility workhorse, a fire- © indent tuhe-oh 


e Simplified controls 


fighter, an ambulance, and in any role it's called onto —-._ pactantaneous power response 


fill, the Alouette does its work efficiently, quickly, eco- e Low maintenance time to flight time 
nomically. The Alouette is performing yeoman service for ¢ Top performance in extreme hot or cold weather 


a wide range of industries. 


*Designed by Sud Aviation of France | 


THE ALOUETTE IS ASSEMBLED, TESTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY: 


SPE PRMLME AMAVIATGIGY CORPORA oN ——a 
} MELICOPVER DIVIsIiay 


vw, FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y¥. 
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Northern California Section 
Holds Spring Meeting 


With an attendance of than 
one hundred, the Northern California 
Section held its spring meeting in the 
Santa Cruz area, June 5 and 6. 


more 


The dinner was served in the River- 


side Hotel, Santa Cruz, on June 5. 
Carl Newport was toastmaster. 
One June 6 the members made a 


tour of places of forestry interest in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, with lunch- 
eon at the Nielson Christmas 
plantation and tree farm. 

New officers who will serve for the 
coming year are: 
Sam 


served 


Chairman H. Bryan, West 
Point, Calif. 

Vice Chairman 
ney, Eureka, Calif. 


George R. Grogan, Red- 


Wesley W. Spin- 


Treasurer 
ding, Calif. 

Secretary 
Calif. 


Ronald S. Adams, Davis, 





PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 


J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 





1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 











PANAMA 


Equipment for Foresters 


South Carolina Foresters 
Meet 


The annual South Carolina summer 
meeting of the Appalachian Section, 
SAF was held in Georgetown on May 
29 and 30. Approximately 125 forest- 
ers were present. 

The group toured the International 
Paper Company mill and woodlands 
and the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company Westvasco Ex 
perimental Forest. 

Walter T. Ahearn, state 
forester, S. C. State of 
Forestry, Columbia, S. C., is chairman 
of the Appalachian Section. Co-Chair- 
men of the summer meeting were 
Charles Millwood of the International 
Paper Company and L. T. Easley of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company. 


visited 


assistant 
Commission 


Yj 


4 
2A A 
~ 


¥} 


c 
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Lower Michigan Chapter 
Issues Cutting Practices 
Recommendations 
Cutting practices that will improve 
the forest stands of Lower Michigan 
and keep them reasonably productive 
are outlined in a 37-page booklet pre- 
pared by the Lower Michigan Chapter 
of the Wisconsin-Michigan 
SAF. While the emphasis is on good 
cutting practices, minimum practices 


Section, 


are also outlined as a red flag of warn 
ing beyond which cutting should not 
Copies of the pamphlet may be 


vO 


ton 
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Texas Forest Service, in the latter 
year joining the Soil Conservation 
Service. He remained with the SCS 


until the time he took over his post 
with the Corps of Engineers. 


A member of the Society of Ameri- 


can Foresters since 1923, Mr. Webster 


was a past chairman of the Washing- 
Section. 


k&® 


Richard M. May (1905-1959) 

Richard M. May, assistant state di 
rector of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for Connecticut and Rhode Island, 


with headquarters at Storrs, Conn., 


died June 21. 


Born July 31, 1905 in Shenandoah, 
Pa., Mr. May was a 1927 graduate of 
the old Pennsylvania State Forest 
School at Mont Alto. 

In 1928 he became a forest inspee- 


TREES... 


3 to § yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colérado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 









tion of pulley gives 
extra power. 
sections 30” 


Bartlett W E Combination 
TREE TRIMMER AND SAW 


Double leverage ac- 


Head 
overall. 


Easily converted from 
pole pruner to pole 
| saw for large limbs, 
and extra lengths can 
be added to make de- 
sired length—Capac- 
ity of pruner 1%" 


obtained from Chapter Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard Lohrey, 1116 Bur- 
lingame St., Cadillae, Michigan for 10 


cents in coin to cover cost of mailing. 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 
Skid Mounted Units 


























Pump, Engine, Tank, . 
Completing Materials, SEB pene: a y ned 
All on Steel Skids eae will handle larger 
@ Compensating By-passes comm Wnts aaah ame 
. ' e 
- Cyril B. Webster (1898-1959) —_ ae coe 
@ High Pressure Hose CB. Wel lied | al ? available. 
. > a ebster died in an Alexandria, The WE Combination 
e Pistol Grip Cut-offs Va., hospital on June 8 following a = Pree ones 
@ Combination Nozzles series of heart attacks suffered during | since it ean be used 
@ Vacuum Lift Systems preceding months. a SS Se 
@ Automatic Float Valves Born April 30, 1898 at Van Wert, | 4 a ft _ by 
, Ohio, Mr. Webster earned his B. S. | 2% © St ent 
@ Tree Marking Guns eee ce cee oe ee 5 ee 
Pressure Type degree in forestry at the University Price Complete $35.00 Delivered in U. S. A 
- . of Michigan, graduating in 1920. 
@ Tree Injectors “> Se: 
At the time of his death he was Protect all prun 
Pressure Type as . ‘ . 
. ‘ chief forester for the Corps of Engi- ; ing wounds with 
@ Stainless Steel Drip age edie ate acai ane 
neers, U. S. Army, having held that | \ : 
Torches “4s . . as ioe pared paint. Pure 
position since its creation seven years | Egyptian black 
@ Flame Guns | ago. He supervised management, pro- | asphalt base. Will 
@ Basal Area Angle | tection, and sales on all Army-owned | not crack, freeze 
Gauges | forest lands. oF pee 1 gal., 
, ° . e 5 .5¢ elivere, 
Mr. Webster began his professional - : eee 


Write For Free Catalog 
PANAMA PUMP CO. 


P.O. Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi | 


the U. S. Forest Service 
and then in 1925 became extension for- 
ester at Texas A and M College. From 
1929 to 1935 he was chief of the di- 


of forest of the 


career with T 
Write for Free Catalog #39 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich. 





vision management 




















SSS=* FARMINGDALE, 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
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tor for the Pennsylvania Department Harry Pryor Rigdon (1892-1959) WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


of Forests and Waters, and during 
Harry P 
the next seven years served in various . 
field assignments for the Department 
Joining the Soil Conservation Serv 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agri 


eulture in Maryland in 1935, he was 


tack. 
Born May 13, 


with SCS for the remainder of his County, Nebraska, 


Gnegy, D. C. 


Rigdon, extension farm i as 
’ 3 Junior Grade 
forester of Oklahoma A and M College, 


Stillwater, died May 


id Santamour, F. S., Geneticist, Northeast 
15 of a heart at ern Forest Expt. Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Reinstatement ). 


1892, in Jefferson Students Eligible for Automatic 


Advancement 


Mr. Rigdon re- 


career, serving also in Pennsylvania ceived his B.S. degree, with a major PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
and New England. In addition to his in forestry, from the University of Boyer, R. G. LaBar, R. J. 
work in forestry, Mr. May specialized Nebraska in 1916. After a year of Clarke, J. F, Marker, J. F, 
in wildlife management and was an graduate work he was employed by the ong cs eg > ~y 
experienced ornithologist. Bureau of Plant Industry and then as a Grube, W. R. Snyder, G. Ww. 
He became a Junior Member of the County extension agent in Nebraska. Kurtz, S. M. Stroh. R. C. 
Societv of American Foresters in 1929 During the period 1920-1935 he owned Whitecavage, J. B. 


and was advanced to the Member grade and managed the 


in 1937. He was an occasional contri 


butor to the book review section of 


Seward, Neb. From 


September, 1937 he 


Seward Nursery, 
October, 1935 to 


held the position | PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 


the JoURNAL or Forestry. of chief nurseryman in Kansas for the WASH WINDOWS FOUR STORIES HIGH 


U. S. Forest Service 


ect. After serving 





FOR SALE | ot” 


and 


ShortleafPine Seed BR’ 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and M . b . } ° 
Bird Repellent Por Direct Seeding Viembersnhip 


ety office during the 


for listed below. 


Southern will be taken by the 


tember 1959. 


SOUTHERN SEED Allegheny 
COMPANY, INC. Student 


PENNSYLVANIA S1 


Baldwin, Georgia 








*itzer, 








The SCHOOL That Comes to YOU 


If you live in an isolated area, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your 
child. Kindergarten through 8th grade courses stress the three 
R’s, science, and cultural subjects. They are kept up to date 
by continuous pretesting in Calvert's famous laboratory-school. 


YOU NEED NO TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Parents are supplied with complete step-by-step teaching in- 
structions. Calvert Courses are often used to enrich the educa- 
tional experience of the above-average child. Start any time, 
transfer easily to other schools. 53rd year. Non profit. 


Catalog (give age, grade): 950 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


CALVERT @ SCHOOL 











assistant state forester in Oklahoma 


Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf | oo ee eeaeee age 


Applications 
and Advancements 


For over ten years 
Proposals for admission, advancement, 
a dependable source and reinstatement received in the Soci | Free 24-Page Catalog| 
month of June are MFRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Action on the eligibility of those pro 
posed for membership as listed below 


Pi 
ine Communications from the voting mem 


Seed bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in the 


Society office prior to that date. | 


Shelterbelt Proj- 
for two years as 


VE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. 






forester for Okla- 





b 




















PHONE OR WRITE FOR 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
Poo! Brushes 
Rakes 
Skimmers 
Pumps 
Life Buoys 
Plastic Hose 


Council as of Sep 













MAdsn 
Section 6-9397 
Grade | 
| alba Beoeod 
\TE UNIVERSITY | Dept. J, 301 S. San Pedro St., L.A. 13 
B. C. 





Binders For Journal of Forestry 


Holds 12 issues of Journal 


Brown imitation leather—stiff board—square 
corners lined. 


Title Journal of Forestry stamped in 
gold foil on front cover and backbone. 


Price $3, postpaid. 
Order today 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Even your dome | 


od 


609 





ight draws more 


current than MOTRAC 2-way raclio! 


Motorola ends costly power drain problems and idling expense with 
the first fully transistorized receiver and power supply 


radio the 


What makes Motorola Morrac 
most economical and reliable 2-way radio 
unit in the annals of mobile communi- 
cations? Not just one or two new features, 
but a score of revolutionary design ad 
vancements that bring you the very finest 
set evel engineered. 

1. On standby—the MOTRAC receiver 
draws only a trickle of current 
80°: less 
an occasional increase to maintain crystals 


actually 


than conventional units—with 


at proper temperature lor precise on- 
frequency operation (even your dome light 
draws more current than MOTRAC radio). 


Yet. this 
reception 
receiver. Result 


no more 


radio is always poised for instant 
thanks to its fully transistorized 
no life-shortening battery 
drain... costly, unnecessary 
engine idling 
2. morrac radio eliminates the most com- 
mon maintenance problems: vibrators in 
the power supply and tubes in the receiver. 
All are replaced by stabilized long-life 


transistors. 


3. Up to 40°F cooler operation means less 
aging and strain on components, Reason: 


no more receiver tube filaments; a more 
efficient power supply; a battery saver 
switch to cut off transmitter filaments; 
and two separate heat sinks—one for 
power supply, another for transmitter 


output tubes. 
i. The MOTRAC receiver operates directly 


from the 12-volt battery; 
operation results in less electrical strain 


its low voltage 


on ¢ omponents, assures long life. 


5. Traditional Motorola engineering and 
produc tion exc ellene e are evident through 
out MOTRAC radio. Transistors undergo 
three separate checks, including a week of 
stabilization at 185°F. Only 
type tubes, especially suitable for the 


industrial 


rigors of mobile operation, are used in the 


transmitter. 


6. Patient production testing continues 
under stringent quality control proce- 
dures. First, each module is tested. Then 
each chassis is independently checked. 
Next, each radio is tested as a composite 
whole. Finally, the entire radio and asso- 
ciated accessories are checked out as a 


complete operating system. 


7. MOTRAC radio is conservatively de- 


signed. The receiver has even higher re- 
serve gain than conventional Motorola 
units to assure peak performance for many 
years. Also, power supply transistors are 
operated under an exceptionally high 
safety factor to assure extended service life. 


8. Completely independent receiver and 
transmitter chassis, with no power supply 
in common, assure reliable reception re- 
gardless of transmitter performans e. 


9, MOTRAC radio offers you 2!2 to 3 times 


higher audio output than conventional 
sets. 

10. Morrac radio is designed for split- 
channel operation. Both receiver and 
transmitter meet critical split-channel sta- 


bility frequency requirements. 


Experienced users have been field test- 
radios for many months. The 
results are in—and they're excellent. We'd 
like to tell you all about them. Write, 
wire or call: Motorola Communications 
& Electronics, Inc., A Subsidiary of 


Motorola, Ine., 4501 West 


ing MOTRA¢ 


Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, 
Ill., SP 2-6500. Morrac is a 
Motorola, Inc. trademark. 














Little Beaver 
Tree Girdler 


The Machine That Gets 
Production In Any 
TSI Operation 


The LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRD. 
LER —girdlers all trees regardless of 
shape, size or species. SPEED — allow 
one second per diameter inch. Trees 4 
to 6 inches in diameter are girdled in 
less than 53 seconds—30 inch tree—30 
seconds. To get production the practical, 
economial way—use the LITTLE BEAV- 
ER TREE GIRDLER a machine designed 
to do the job. 


Get The Complete 
Job Done With 
The Little Beaver 


For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES Mfg. Co, — “'™/NCSTON 


TEXAS 








VIRGINI 
Walker, L. O 


Vember Grade 


Asst. Forest« 
Waters, B 
BSF, 1955 

1 filiate 
J. P. Hamer 
Va 


orests & 
Univ., 
Grad 


Appalachian Section 


Junior 

L.. E., Cons. Forester, Champion 

vr & Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., Pur 
Univ., BSF, 1950 

M. G., Forest Aide, Union Bag 

Paper Corp., Franklin, Va Af 


Grade 


Plowman, . 
Roten, D 
Seanlon, D. H 
eevpher, R W 


Sf rill. J. ¢ 


Stor 


> 


Sumner, L. B. 
Tabor, C. A. 
Walker, T. 

R. V. 


Glass, P. D. 
Gregg, S. W. 
Griffin, E. V. 

Welch, 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 


LaMay, T. W., Asst. Dist. Ranger, Yampa 
Dist., Yampa, Colo. (Reinstatement). 
Swem, T. R., Regional Chief, Natl. Park 

System Planning, Omaha, Neb., Iowa 
State BSF. 1940. 
Eligible for 


Advancement 


College, 


Students Automatic 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Johnson, F. R. 
Lynch, D. L. 
Sloniker, 
Solether, 
Springer, 
Stiger, E. M. 
Swanson, R. H. 
Tabler, R. D. 
Wolfe, J. A. 


COLORADO 


Baier, G. 
Beaubien, 
Crews, T. ( 
Davies, D. J. 
Day, E. D. 
Hoefe v, D. R. W. 
Hooper, J. E. 
Joder, R. M. 


E. 
R. D. 


Central States Section 


Grade 
Eligible for 
Advancement 


Junior 


Students Automatic 


gDUE UNIVERSITY 
Ne lson, M. E. 
Patterson, L. W. 
Pitmon, W. C. 
Rankin, D. C. 
Schuckel. W. L. 
Shaw, D. L. 
Simmers, U. J. 
Sutto, A. R. 
Swartz, S. R. 
Terry, A. L. 
Maddock, 1 L Tryon, C. P. 
Naumann, J. R Watt, R. D. 
Zernach, EF. L. 


Borem, D 

Born, J. D 
Browder, R. B 
Cummings, W. H. 
Dearth, T. F 

Gee, S. R 
Hehenberger, D. T. 
Henle y R J 
Hughes, A. O 
Leeds, E. E. 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 


OREGON 


K. L 


STATE COLLEGI 
MeCall, B. R 


Withrow, R. N 


Junior Grade 


\., Forester, 
' Joseph, Ore., 


1952. 


Chief Joseph 
Ore State Col 


! Logging Eng., Mt. Emily 
Lbr. Co., Enterprise, Ore., Univ. of 
Wash., BSF, 1952. 

Orr, P. W., Entomologist, 

Forest & Expt. Sta., Port 
land, Ore Reinstatement ). 

Pearson, B. O., Forester, USFS, Wallowa, 
Ore.. Colo. State BSF, 1948 
a. Me Eng., C & D Lbr. 


Reinstatement 


Pacifie North 


west Range 


Univ., 


Logging 


Appel, T Harvey, 


Avery, H Irwin, R ; 
Bellan, D. D. J. Johnstone, C. W. 
Bowdish, D , LaBar, F. R. 
Busecher, R F Martin, P. K. 
Bye, R. H MeClelland, D. 
‘halmers, W. K Mever, K. R. 
Dolan, J. M Newton, M 
Ellison, W. H Peterson, C. M, 
Ewart, R. K Pettey, R. A. 
Fallon, K. | Shrum, M. D. 


Aermotor Company 
Has Supplied More 
Fire Control 
Towers to 
Foresters 

Than Any 

Other 


Ts 
Manufacturer 








“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence is Aermotor” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road « Chicago 8, Illinois 


Slegelmileh, e 
Souvenir, M. 
Swain, K. M 
Switzer, C. I 
Taylor, L. O 
Weideman, G 
Zontek, E. F 


Franklin, J. 
Gilles, G. ¢ 
Griggs, J. 
Gustafson, 
Hailey, r. ° 
Hall, N. L. 
Hamilton, R. J 


Vember 


Forester, 


Grade 
Egan, P. H., 
Ore. (Junior 
R., Appraiser, 
Portland, 


Dwyer Lbr 
1951). 

Fish & Wild 
Ore. Junior 


Estacada, 

Kistner, D. 
life 
1951 

MeMinn, D. R., 
Zell rbach, 
1952 

Palen, K. R., 
Ore. 


Service, 


Forester, Crown 
Ore. 


Resident 
Vernonia, Junior 


Farm Forester, Hillsboro, 


Junior 1952). 

Skeele, J. R., Thr. Sale 
Dist., Randle, Wash. 

Smith, J. R., Forester, 
Co., Hood River, Ore 

Spada, B., Research 
Portland, Ore. (Junior 

Strand, R. F 
Zellerbach, 
1951 


Asst., Randle 
195: 


Creek 


(Junior 
Neal Lbr 
(Junior 1952 

Forester, USFS, 
1952 

Forester, ‘ 


Wash. 


Research rown 


Comas, Junior 


Affiliate Grade 


Forester, Bur. of Land 
Ore Reinstatement 
Asst. USFS, 


Brushe, H. ¢ 
Mgmt., Salem, 

Mellhenny, J. _& 
Dufur, Ore. 

Nanee, E. 
Ore. 


> 7 
Ranger, 


S.. Sealer, USFS, Portland, 
Gulf States Section 
Junior 


Rliaible for 
Advancement 


Grad 


Students futfomatr 
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Railroad ties hewn from Wyoming for- 
ests bore the first trans-continental rail- 
road across the country. And even today 
ties—about half a million annually, pri- 
marily Engelmann spruce and lodgepole 
pine—-vie in importance with Wyoming’s 


number one forest product, lumber. 


The latter, principally ponderosa pine, 
Engelmann spruce, lodge pole pine and 
Douglas fir, is manufactured for both 
construction and finishing in the building 
industry, and shipped to markets through- 


out the country. 


Of the state’s commercial forest land 

33% of the total forest area—-88% is 
government controlled. 36% of this pro- 
ductive forest land is devoted te parks, 
monuments, and other areas reserved for 
recreation. In this category is Yellowstone, 
the country’s first National Park, estab 
lished in 1872, and the first National Monu- 


ment, established in 1906. 


Despite the importance and early start 
of Wyoming forest products in national 
markets, and their economic importance 
within the state (—basis of the state’s 4th 
largest industry, they employ one out of 
every 4 industrially employed) —old growth 
timber occupies 39.2% of all Wyoming 
Among these 


commercial forest lands. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL CO. 





ed ° 

a 
kerr . 
ce RS 


4 NATIONAL FORESTS 


mature trees, insects such as Black Hills 
beetle and Engelmann spruce bark beetle 
have killed twice as much timber as is har- 


vested for use. 


High insect damage has resulted in 
special salvage-logging operations with a 
dual purpose—to utilize infested timber 
while it is still sound and of good quality, 
and to remove insect broods from the 
woods, sparing other trees from attack and 
boosting the success of coincident spraying 


programs, 


One of 12 states comprising the Western 
Pine region, Wyoming supports almost a 
dozen and a half large sawmills and as 
many finishing plants, with numerous 
smaller mills in operation. One of these 
mills was number one in Western Pine 


While some areas could well support 
additiona! mills, the state’s primary for- 
estry opportunity today is pulpwood timber 


lands, now virtually unexploited. 


Wyoming’s forest future is bright. With 
nearly 4 million acres of commercial forest 
land supporting some 12 billion board feet 
of saw timber, forests and forest industries 
can be expected to play an expanding role 


in the state’s wealth. 


Wyoming ComMISsION OF PuBLic LANDs 


anp Farm Loans—contribution to this 
series does not necessarily constitute en 


dorsement of Southern Glo products. 


For top-rated economy, SOUTHERN GLO 


proudly recommends tree-marking paint 
paste. Thinned to the usual consistency for 
spraying, its record shows more marks, 
gallon for gallon, than any known competi 
tive product. —And, count the additional 
savings in time! Based on the exclusive 
SOUTHERN GLO Formula #71020, it mixes 
readily with thinner, and stays mixed. Does 
not clog your paint gun. Available in all 


six standard SOUTHERN GLO colors. At 


your forestry suppliers, or write direct. 


Hut HEp (OUT HE, ! 


GLO GLO 
Sa 


Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina—New Orleans, La, 








Intermountain Section 


Ju 


: Elig 
td 


New England Section 


Cy 
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estate n. H (y 
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or 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Hawes, G. 


Grade 


SSACHUSETT 


Lampi, A. O 
Rich, J. P. 


UNIVERSI' 0 M 
Federer, C. A. 
Guarnaccia, D 

YALI 


R. C, 


lutomati 


UNIVERSITY 


Brooke, Funseh, R. W 
Chalinor, D. P 
DeBrunner, L. E. Phillips, J 
Dent, A. G. Scott, B. D 
Swearingen, J. W. 


eterson, E. B 


E. M 


terson, G. E. 
ince, J. M 
ifson, V. P 


a ee New York Section 


Skabelund, P. H 


St 


evens, G. J. 


Thompson, J. E 


\ 


Wa 


W 


f Grade 


ugh: n, 
ker, 


irth, A RB 


sarth, R. A. 
Brooks, Cc. 
Bulsiewiez, 
Chasey, K. 
Duteher, J 
Fedde, G. 
Fialko, L. 
Field, E. z 
Frommer, C. 
Gruetzke, J. Thornton, 
Hotopp, K 
Jones, M. 
Karseh, E. A. 


Ulbrich, R. 
Watterston, K 


White, D. E 


Univ. of N } 
nstatement 
, State Uni 





SAFEST, SIMPLEST 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE 


F ORESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


Provided with fuel trap, check 
valve and flash-back 
to protect you from explosion 


position 


New Base 
2376976 
U. S. Patent No 


screen 











hazards. 





Welded tank with cushion 
base, double bottom, oil proof 
gaskets and tight valves 


SEALTITE against leakage. 
No Pressure—No Preheating. 
Burns diesel oil, stove oil or 
fuels flash 


mixed with low 


point, 


Approved. for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St San Francisco, California 








FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 different models of planters 
NEW « IMPROVED « FIELD TESTED 


THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 
The Ideal Machine tor Contour Planting and Underplanting 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG, CO, Gordon Ra. Re. 2 


Austell, Ga. 


























Neway takes the mill to the logs... 


feeds and cleans up with TD-9 Skid-Grapple 


uts studding-cu 


Neway Lumber Co., Republic, Washington, has built 
a unique portable mill to produce 2” x 4” x 8’ stud- 
ding. They can set up quickly at the log landing; be 
producing in minutes! 

They tractor-skid tree-length logs to the landing 
—chain-saw them into 8-foot lengths. From then on, 
their amazing cost-cutting operation is based on 
International Drott TD-9 Skid-Grapple performance! 

Owner William Reynolds says: “We planned on 
using a 34-yd. dragline for handling logs, when we 
designed our portable stud mill. Then I saw the TD-9 
Skid-Grapple and knew it was perfect. 

“It could do more jobs than a dragline, faster, and 
better, and could work all over the place. We’re cutting 

Using a grapple-full of mill waste like 
a dozer, the TD-9 Skid-Grapple pushes 
sawdust out of the way—carries slabs and 
rejects to disposal area. Note the impor- 
tance of crawler traction for ‘round-the- 
mill operation! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


baw . ay ey 
Ne - fa 


See how Neway’s TD-9 Skid- 
Grapple (combination log-and-lumber 
model) feeds stud-length logs—one at a 
time—into the portable mill’s ‘“magazine 
rack.’ Exclusive top grab-arm gives posi- 
tive load-control. 


tting costs in half! 


an average of 10,000 feet of studding daily at about 
half the cost of hauling logs direct to the mill!” 


Prove what it means in man-saving capacity, all- 
weather utility, and all-around versatility to command 
logger-designed International Drott Skid-Grapple per- 
formance. Compare exclusive top grab-arm controlled 
log-handling action. See how pry-action break-out 
wrenches loose frozen-down or mudded-in 

logs. Try-out performance-protecting, 
shock-swallowing Hydro-Spring. 

Ask your International 

Drott Distributor for 

a demonstration! 
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| Cates, R. G Mitchell, J. L. 
Challinor, Hi. Novak, RA. | BETTER SURVIVAL, 


Chehock, CR. Paquin, R. H BETTER GROWTH 


Day, A. C Raugutt, R. L 
, WITH 


Duke, J. P Saxton, L. } 

E be l, F Ww. Squire, ae i. | 

Erdmann, G. G. Stoops, R. R. ROOTSPRED 
Gragg, J. F. Tribe, C. a | 

Kalkoske, G. A Wolfer, R. H. TREE PLANTERS 


. 
Wright, C. E. 








Vember Grade 

Crowe, R. A., Lbr. Sales Mgr., Missoula 
White Pine Sash Co., Missoula, Mont., 
Pa. State College, BSF, 1951 (Junior 
1955 

Swift, B. A., Dist. Ranger, West Fork 
Ranger Dist., Darby, Mont., Mich. 
State Univ., BSF, 1951 (Junior 1955 


Ozark Section 


Junior Grade 


HIGH ACCURACY nares, E., Research Forester, USFS, 
Salem, Mo. Reinstatement ). 


Students Eligible for Automatic ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 


C L | N 0 i F T t E {dvancement duces cor.petition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

Nothing like it! Simply place it to ie ke Hulse, F. G e@ For effective scalping — north or 

your eye and sight—nothing to turn, hostin BR Kor et va R south, heavy soils, or light 

nothing to set. By far the most com- Bi adiein RO pane » ep D ; e A deeper trench with soil loosened 

pact vertical-angle measuring instru- Rolm. R. ¢ Licht ad née I. 7 below root level ; ; 

ment ever made. Accurate to 3 inches Rr ail ; Mill . N F , e A dependable satisfaction 

in 100 feet. And it is surprisingly in- ity . Salar T. 7 , guarantee ; ; 

expensive tae Niewald. A. E e@ An economical model for Christ- 
: : “ar os . mas Tree Growers 


Only $18. Order Item 2C-45 from in, o's e Also a production plantation 
en omens, M. 2. mower—dcouble rotary 


FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. ling, O. . Runyon, N. E Piss , 
For specifications, prices, photos, 


, Speight, H. 
P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station Turley D. G write: 


Jackson 4, Mississippi ’ Gi. Vaughn, J.D R Oo Oo T Ss P R & D 


Vinson, J. A 
— St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 




















VUember Grade 


lobin, W. T., Forester, USFS, Glenwood, 


Northern California Section Ark.. Mich. State Univ. BSF, 1950 
Hastey, E. Seott, C 


Junior Grade Junior 50R54). L. 
Jarvis, M. B Seott, N. 
Lambert, G. M. J Asst. Sales {fiiliate Grade Knotek, D. R. Smith, 
Knutson, H. 8. VanCleve, K 
Woodman, J. N. 


Furseth, B. O. Schuette, A. 
I 
gt 
( 


ee Co., Areata, Calif Bry “ J, B. Dist. Forester, Dierks 
May, G. M., Valuation Eng., Internal wees: S08. enw, MER. 

: 4 : . ety a English, E. H., Dist. Forester, Ark. State {filiate Grade 

Revenue Service, San Franceiseo, Calif Forestry Comm., Sheridan, Ark. (Re eee ee 
Swerin, R. C., Area Forester, Rayonier. 


Wash. 


Reinstatement tnatatement 

Students Eligible f omatie Jenkins, J. W., Student, Ark. A & M Inc., Forks, 
College, College Heights, Ark. 

Johnson, R A.. Asst. Bloek Forester, 

OF CALIFORNIA Fordyce Lbr. Co., Fordyee, Ark. Student Grade 


Southeastern Section 


Kaiser, W. J : Bol ed : ; 

Lord, P. H Puget Sound Section Olds, W. T. Stephens, E. J. 

MeKinnon Reinstatement (Reinstatement 
1 J 


1 G 


inior Grade 
Worester. Crown Zellerbach UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Angeles, Wash. (Reinstate Bolton, R. G. Rogers, 
Rogens, C. E. Watson, 
Forester, USFS, Darring 
Reinstatement 
\.. Forester, Natl. Park Allen, H. P., Dist. Forester, Ga. Forestry 
Angeles, Wash., Univ. Comm., Camilla, Ga. (Reinstatement 
Crowson, P. R., Forester, Union Bag 
Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., 
Univ. of Fla., BSF, 1956 
Curtis, F. H., Mgmt. Planning Forester, 
WASHINGTON Buckeye Cellulose, Foley, Fla. (Re 


Junior Grade 


futaomatic 


Atterbury, T. Kringle, P. R instatement 
Azeltine, E. L. Landis, G. W. McCafferty, W. E., 
Bowman, R. M. Long, R. L Camp Paper Corp., Homerville, 

Broeard, N. G Lustie, a. & Pa. State Univ., BSF, 1958. 
Bryant, Matthews, R. P. Olds, W. T., U. S. Army, Fort Bragg, 

Palmer, C. N. C., Univ. of Fla., BSF, 1958. 
Pomeroy, W. L. Prouty, L. E., Plywood Dealer, Interna 
Prater, C. D. tional Paper Co., Monroeville, Ala. 

. yw Proutt, J. M. Reinstatement 

Lichlyter, B. R imery, ] Rolph, L. C. Stephens, E. J., Forester, Union Bag 


g 
MeCullough, W. G ‘oran Sabo, J. T Camp Paper Corp., Louisville, Ga., 


Forester, Union Bag 
Ga., 
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Univ. of Ga., BSF, 1955, Duke 
MF, 1956. 

Stewart, D. L., Asst. 
Forestry Comm., 
instatement 


Students 


Dist. 
Camilla, Ga. (Re 
Eligible 


Advancement 


for Automatic 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Arnold, B. G. Haney, H. L. 
Doughtie, N. C. Howell, J. E. 
Earnest, O. B. Moran, R. H. 
Goodman, J. H. Paul, T. W. 
Griffis, L. G. Pepper, W. D. 
Guinn, L, 8. Ricketts, J. C. 

Sampson, O. R. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Folson, R. L. Kidd, P. D. 
Godfrey, C. W. Leonard, B. H. 
Henderson, W. B. Spence, E. A. 
Jones, T. 8. Whitman, J. D. 
Williams, H,. R. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Atkinson, R. T. Liles, J. P. 
Beatty, C. W. Long, J. G. 
Seckham, W. Lovin, M. H. 
Brewer, J. C. MeDonald, R. B. 
Miles, B. P. 
Mosteller, R. E. 
Murphy, R. N 
E. 
P; Bas 


Castleman, J. 
Catlett, J. A 
( hess¢ F. We S. 
Cook, T. P. 
Davis, H. T 
Docke ry, E. 
Ender field, B. G. 
Everett, C. H. 
Gardner, P. E. 
Garris, G. R. 
Hambrick, H. T. 
Hawley, L. L. 
Helmly, D. F. 
Hogan, M. J. 
Johnson, A. S 
Johnson, H. H. I 
Kelly, R. E. Williams. R. F. 
Kitchings, F. D. Wilson, C. J. 
Wilson, J. R. 


NeSmith, J. 
O’Hagan, - 
Pirkle, J. J. 
Rigdon, 8S. T. 
Robertson, J. A. 
Rogens, C. E. 
Rogers, M. G,. 
Rogers, M. H 
Saville, A. K. 
Smith, V. T. 
Tyre, R. I 
Vinson, M. 
Williams, C. 


Vember Grad 


Bielling, P. E., Asst. Ranger, Ocala Natl. 
Fla., Univ. of Fla., BSF, 


Forest, Ocala, 
1955 (Junior 
Sahlie, W. F., Procurement 
Paper Co., Montgomery, 
Univ. of Fla., BSF, 1955 


1955 


1955 


Regis 


Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 

Doty, W. M., Dist. Ranger, USFS, Mag 
dalena, N. M. (Reinstatement 

Elson, T. E., Forester, 

Forest, Flagstaff. Ariz., 


Univ., BSF, 1959. 


Nat] 


State 


Coconino 
Colo 








Infringers ana 
imitators warned. 
est 
Chrome 
Durable 
Strong, 
steel 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 


218 W. Bald Eagle St. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 





Univ., 


Forester, Gra. 


Forester, St. 
Ala., 
(Junior 





Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Eggen, D. L. 
Jensen, G. L. 


Brown, J. A. 


Students Eligible for Automatic 


Advancement 

UNIVERSITY 
Polenz, A. R. 
Brown, D. B. Roth, P. 8S. 
Brown, G. N. Sieverding, H. P. 
Cline, R. W. Spolar, . a 8 
Cooper, T. G. Starke, R. K. 
Dyrland, R. D. Swanson, W. 8S. 
Ficke, J. E. Syndergaard, L. E. 
Hillman, K. W. Teeters, J. L. 
Kasile, J. D. Tyrrel, R. R. 
Leary, R. A. Van Zandbergen, 
Nelson, D. K. B. b. 

Pipho, H. L. Wright, J. A. 


Iowa STATE 


faker, D. P. 


Washington Section 
Member Grade 


Hartman, F. J., Vice Air 
Arlington, Va. (Reinstatement 


Pres., Survey 


Corp., 
Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 
COLLEGE OF MINING & 
TECHNOLOGY 
O’Donnell, W. A. 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Herrett, A. R. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Williams, R. J. 
Junior Grade 

Students Eligible for Automatic 

Advancement 


COLLEGE OF MINING & 
TECHNOLOGY 
Lehrer, G. F. 
Olson, A. @. 
Sajdak, R. L. 
Stadelman, C. 
Theisen, P. A. 
A. Tucker, G. F. 
Vanderlin, O. J. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Kubiske, A. F. 
Kuehne, M. J. 
Lacasse, L. R. 
Mann, W. K. 
McCumber, J. E. 
Plume, V. 
Ward, G. R. 
Young, D. A. 
MICHIGAN 
Cameron, C. D. Schaefer, O. E. 
Lupfer, W. B. Swanson, D. O. 
Norris, D. B. Vanee, J, A. 
Vember Grade 
Montgomery, W. J., Forester, Mich. Dept. 
Lansing, Mich., Univ. of Mich., 
1954 (Junior 7954 


MICHIGAN 


Booker, R. G. 
Cook, W. L. 
DesJardin, J 
Dufour, F. 2 
Gleason, G, 
Heikkinen, I 
Kirschbaum, J. W. 


, 


X 
( 


ee 
), 


Beauregard, M. J. 
Bileeky, A. 
Conkle, M. T. 
Cutsforth, M. M. 
Fising, P. L. 
Gainstead, J. E. 
Hohisel, N. S. 
Hull, R. D. 


L'NIVERSITY OF 


Cons., 
BSF, 


No Section 
Corresponding Grade 


Chief, ROK 
Korea. 


Yung joon, Bur. of 


Seoul, 


Kim, 
Forestry, 





FZZ & FZ 


=WORKFORSES 


Are the Most Useful 
Emergency Fire Fighters 
You Can Own! 


Pumping into a major pumper (as shown 
at right) or fighting fires direct with solid 
stream and fog are only two of the dozens 
of ways the HALE FZZ and FZ “Work 
horses” earn their way for hundreds of 
forest fire fighters, year after year. 


Either Pumping Unit weighs only 148 Ibs. 
can be easily carried by two men. 





FZZ: Packs PRESSURE Punch 
212” Suction and 112” Discharge 
(212” Discharge Adapter available.) 
Best for Fire Companies that frequently pump 
thru a 212” line over 350 ft. long. Supplies 
from Draft 10 ft. lift) 60 U.S. CPM 
at 90 PSI with ease 


‘on a 


FZ: Packs VOLUME Punch 
3” Suction and 212” Discharge 


Best for Fire Companies that frequently pump 
thru a 212” line not over 350 ft. long. Sup 
plies from Draft (on a 10 ft. lift) 85 U.S 
GPM at 60 PSI with ease 


Write for New FZZ-FZ Circular . . . 


isk for a Demonstration. 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Fire Pumps in all Standard Capacities 














Forestry News 





U. 8. Forestry Team Goes 
to Russia 


\ delegation of forestry experts left 


for the U.S.S.R. July 17 to observe and 


evaluate Russian progress in all phases 
Phe 7 man team trom the 


States is one of the 


forestry. 
United 
change delegation 
ched last vear by the | ». 

ind the U.S.S.R. A Rus 


group | sit the 


technieal 


unde ran agree 


CRUISE-MASTER PRISMS 


Plant, 597 Eureka 
Silverton, Oregon 
Finest optical glass—Drilled for neck cord 
Free of Harmful Abberrations 


Ground to even BAF & Guaranteed to 
within 1°% plus or minus of the rated BAF. 


Stock sizes—!0-15-20-25-30-35-40-45-50-55 
Leather cases 
Quantity Discounts. 


Use the finest for the most accurate cruise. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 
We — ame Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











by George M. Jemison, Deputy Assist 


ant Chief for Research, Forest Service, 


Washington, D. C. Other team 


bers are: 


scott Ss. Pauley, School of Forestry, 
Paul, 


University of Minnesota, St. 
Minn 

G. A. Garratt, SAF 

Dean of the Yale 

of Forestry, New 

Alex J 

est Products, 

. Fast 

J. Seidl, 
ttle, Wash 

. Crown Zellerbach Cor 

Portland, 

Metz, U. S 

ille, N. ¢ 


President and 


University School 
Haven, Conn 
Panshin, Department of For 
Michigan State 


Mich. 


Univer 
Lansing, 
Com 


Simpson Timber 


Ore. 
Forest Service, 
The forestry delegation will be trav- 


elling 


return 


extensively in Russia until their 
August 19. 


inelude 


Ma jor centers to be 
Moscow, 
Voronezh, 


Leningrad, 
Kiev, 
They ex 


visited 
Archangel, 


Kherson, and 


Kirov, 
Krasnoyarsk. 
pect to visit forestry operations in the 
field, research institutions, universities, 
wood processing plants, and obtain a 


rood eross-section of all 


Russian for 


estry activities, 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Post 


t-cent postage 


NSERVATION Commemorative 
Announced, A 
stamp saluting progress in soil conserva 
United States will be 
Post Office 


Stamp 
tion in the issued 
August 26 by the Depart 
ment 
first soil conservation 

released at the 
Soil Conservation 


The nation’s 
stamp Ww ill be formally 
annual meeting of the 
Society of America at Rapid City, S. D., 
August 26. It will go on sale the follow 


ing day at post offices 


country. 


mem- 


Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 


Dedication ceremonies were held 
June 3 in Berkeley, Calif., for the Pa- 
cific Southwest Forest and Range Ex 
periment Station. Formerly known as 
the California Forest 


Station, and housed in 


Range Ex- 
periment Mul 
ford Hall at the University ef Cali- 


fornia, the renamed research center is 


and 


now in a new building at 1960 Addison 
Street. 

direetor, presided at 
the ceremonies. Among the speakers 
were V. L. Harper of Washington, 
LD. C., assistant chief of the U. S. For 
est Service Branch of Research; DeWitt 
Nelson, director of the California De 


Arnold, 


Keith 





BAKED ENAMEL 
for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—ete., 
any size te your spesifieations. WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS, 
state size and quantity. 

A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINNESOTA 











SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. : 
Direct course readings. Write for 


free literature and instructions. 
RANGER 


SILVA, INC., Dept.M, LaPorte, ind. PG teeei 
TR 








EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, 


Hemlock, etc. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
BOX 305-G, HOMER CITY, PENNA. 





throughout the | 





PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete 
information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 
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RTERS building for the Pacifie Southwest Forest and Range Experiment 


rest Service, U. S 


partment of Natural Resources, Sacra 
mento; T. R. Yocum of the Simpson 
Timber Company, Seattle, Wash.; and 
Daniel FE. Aldrich, dean of agriculture 
it the 

Introduced to the audience were for- 
mer station directors KE. I. Kotok, S. N 
W vekotf, and M. W. Talbot. 

F. I. Righter, director of the Forest 
Genetics Institute at Placerville, Calif., 
received a special citation from the De- 
Agriculture for his work 


University of California. 


partinent of 
in breeding superior forest trees. 
The Society of American Foresters 


was represented by Henry Clepper, 


executive 


Forest Fires Under 100,000 
Mark for Second Year 


The total number of forest fires was 
100,000 mark for the see- 
ond vear in a row in 1958 with 97,- 
910 fires reported, the U. S. Depart- 


Agriculture has announeed. 


secretary. 


under the 


ment ot 

“We can thank the American people 
for this second best year on record,” 
said Richard E. MeArdle, chief of the 
Service. “Although it doesn’t 
1957 all-time low of 
83,392 fires, the area burned was the 
3,280,000 


Forest 
quite equal the 
lowest eve? acres, 


“People have become increasingly 
conscious ot forest fire prevention, We 
believe the Smokey 


sponsored by The Advertising Council 


Bear Campaign 
for the State Foresters and the Forest 
the Keep America Green 
States and 


much to 


Service, and 
programs of the forest 


industries have contributed 
this awareness.” 
The 1958 adds up to °68 


fires a dav, or one every 5% minutes. 


record 


This compares to 122 fires a day 5 


Department of Agriculture, in San Francisco, Calif. 


years ago (1953) when 154,160 fires 
burned 9,975,700 acres. 

Statistics Forest 
Service are based on reports from its 
field offices, state foresters, the De- 
partment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. They do 
in Alaska 
which burned 314,857 acres. Starting 
with the current Alaskan fires 
will be included in the summary. 


compiled by the 


Interior, and the 
not include the 275 fires 
year, 
The forest fire picture is not all 
rosy. Millions of acres still receive too 
little or no protection. About 36 mil- 
lion receive no organized protection 
at all. Records show that 5 percent ot 
the unprotected lands burned in 1958 
while only 1/4 of 1 
tected lands burned. 

An additional 200 million acres are 


percent of pro 


not adequately protected to meet pos 
sible disastrous fires. 
Still 


tionwide = are 


causing most forest fires na- 
incendiarists, debris 
burners, and smokers. In 1958 they 
started 19,581; 18,316; and 14,171 for- 
protected 


est fires respectively on 


lands. (There is no breakdown of fires 


by causes on unprotected lands.) 


Lightning caused 10,828 fires. 


Pennsylvania Contest Draws 
Wide Participation 


At the 72nd annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
May 22-23, its president, Lloyd FE. 
Partain, announced the winner of the 
Associations’ contest to name its “Good 
Outdoor Manners 
symbol of the Association’s Good Out 
door Manners Project. (See page 233 
of the March Journal.) 

a first grade pupil of 


Racoon,” pictorial 


John Hayes, 


—___._ForestView Tandem 


TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND 
TRANS- 
PLANTS 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS 

TREES AND 

REFOREST- 
ATION. 


FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 


Dept. JF Germania, Penna. 











Forest Management 


use the 


HAGA ALTIMETER 


and the 


SPIEGEL- 
RELASKOP 


Easy to check height, diame- 
ter of trees, basal area etc. 


Topographic-, Degree- & Per- 
centage scale. Scales self- 
adjusting for any slope. Built- 
in-rangefinder. 


POCKET 
ALTIMETER 
BAROMETER 


Registers anew every 3000 
feet, easily readable scale. 
Weatherforecaster. 


Ask for free literature: 


WittiAM J. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Ave. 
Oakland, Cal. 











H18 
awarded a $200 
savings bond for picking the 
“Howdy the Racoon.” He 
beeause the raeeoon 


home, the forest, if vou 


Charleroi, Pa., was 
name 
chose the 


name “welcomes 


you to his 


obey the rules of a good guest.” 


Partain reported that the contest, 


January, drew” entries 


than 458,000 


chool ehildren, 


launched in 


from more Pennsylvania 


with every county in 


the state repre sented 
llowdy’s 


on posters throughout the state along 
mn parks, and the many places 


portrait will be displayed 


roads, 


where people gather for outdoor re 


ereation 





Private & Industrial 





Miles Named Gulf States 
Vice President 


R. Vance Miles, Jr. has 
forestry by 


heen elec ted 


to viet president Gult 


State Paper The announcement was 


pre sient Jack 


made by Gulf States’ 

Warner 

of the company’ 
Miles 

1942 


Forest Service 


following the meeting 


spring 
hoard of directors 

States Paper in 
vears with the U. S 


When the company’s 


jomned Gult 


atter ten 


J. VANCE MILEs, JR. 


forestry division was organized in 
1949, he was named its manager. 

The new vice president served as 
president of the Southern Pulpwood 


Conservation Association during 1954 
He has been chairman of the South 
eastern Section, Society of American 


Foresters and chairman of the Alabama 
Miles was the first 


Forestry Council 
head of the “Keep Alabama Green” 
program. He is a trustee of the Ala 
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bama Academy of Science. 

He is an honorary vice president of 
the American Forestry Association, a 
director of the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, and vice chairman of the Ala- 
bama State Board of Registration for 


Foresters. 


Crown Zellerbach Reports 
on Reforestation 
Crown Zellerbach 
Northwest timber department has an- 
nounced the planting and seeding ot 
5,604 acres of forest land on the com- 


Corporation's 


pany’s western Oregon and Washing 
ton lands during the 1958-59 planting 
season, 

Tree planters hand planted 1,756,150 
two-year-old seedlings on 3,406 acres. 
seeded 2,168 acres and 
accounted for the re 
Species planted in 


Helicopters 
hand seeding 
maining 30 acres. 
cluded Douglas-fir, Sitka spruce, grand 
fir, silver fir, noble fir, Monterey pine, 
and cottonwood. 

Since World War II, 
bach has reforested 55,000 acres on its 
Northwest tree farms. Over 17 
seedlings were planted on these lands 


Crown Zeller 
million 


during this period. 
Most of the ¢ ompany’s 
stock is grown fre 


planting 


m selected seed col 











FOUR IMPORTANT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 





CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES, Principles and Practice in a Democracy, Second 
Edition. By Shirley W. Allen, Professor Emeritus, Department of Forestry, School of Nat- 


ural Resources, University of Michigan. 370 pages, $6.75 


RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS By C. Frank Brockman, Professor of Forestry, 


College of Forestry, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill 


346 pages, $8.50. 


{merican Forestry Series. 


FOREST FIRE: CONTROL AND USE by Kenneth P. Davis, Professor of Forest Manage- 
ment, and Chairman of the Department of Forestry, School of Natural Resources, Univer- 


sity of Michigan. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 584 pages, $12.00 


NATURAL RESOURCES by M. R. Huberty, Department of Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and W. L. Flock, Associate Engineer and Lecturer, Department of En- 


gineering, University of California, Los Angeles. 


556 pages, $11.00. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill UCLA Extension Series. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Zellerbach land 
which is then to the forest in- 
dustries’ Colonel W. B. Greeley Nur- 
sery near Nisqually, Wash. 

reforestation 


lected on Crown 


sent 


During its long his- 
planted or 


Northwest 


tory, the Company has 


seeded 62,727 acres of its 


lands. 


Two Named to Industrial 
Forestry Association Positions 


Thomas E. Cochran has been ap- 


pointed district forester for the -In- 
dustrial Forestry Association at Eu- 
gene, Ore., to supervise the Associa- 
tion’s Tree Farm Program in_ that 


area, according to W. D. Hagenstein, 
executive vice president. 

1952 graduate of the 
Forestry, State 


since 


Coehran, a 


Department of lowa 


College, has heen employed 


graduation in the Forestry Depart 
ment of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum 
ber Company as resident forester on 


its tree farm near Taeconin, Wash. 





FOREST SEEDS 


of CALIFORNIA 
R. S. Adams & A. P. Baal 


Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 














TM MODEL 


Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 


insure deep penetration and 


straight root systems. 
Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 
Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditions. 

o 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 DEARBORN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








WILSON 


COCHRAN B. C. 


T E 


He served in the U. S. Coast Guard 
in World War II. 

3ovyd C. Wilson has been appointed 
forester on the staff of the Associa- 
tion at Nisqually, Wash. He will work 
under the supervision of Dr. J. W. 
Duftield, technical director of the As- 


sociation’s forest tree improvement 
program in helping establish seed 
orchards for growing improved seed 


for the Association’s Forest Nursery. 


Wilson 


vuided missles in the U. 


an instructor in 
S. Army at 


served as 


Fort Bliss, Texas, was graduated from 
the College of Forestry, University of 
Washington in 1958 and has been en- 
gaged in nursery work for the Wash- 
Natural Re 


ington Department of 


sources, 


Named Assistant Manager 
of Veneer Plant 


The new assistant manager of Geo 
gia-Pacific Corporation’s hardwood ve 
neer plant in McKeever, N. Y., is Rob 
ert L. Larson, formerly with the com 
pany’s Toledo, Ore., plywood division, 


Larson has been with the company 
since 1955. 

He is a forestry eraduate of Oregon 
State College and a member of the So 
ciety of American Forestry. 


G. E. 


Keever plant. 


Brown is manager of the Me 





Public 








CHALMER K, LyMAN 


619 


Chalmer K. Lyman Named 
Director of Forest Service 
Personnel 

Chalmer K. Lyman, 
gional forester, Upper Darby, Pa., was 
director of the U. S. Forest 
Service Division of Personnel Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C., effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Lyman succeeds Lynne Correll, 
who retired June 30 after almost 353 
About 25 of those 


years were in personnel work in the 


assistant re- 


named 


years of service. 


California and Eastern Regions and 
in Washington. 
During his two years as director, 


Mr. Correll streamlined the personnel 
management processes and worked un 
tiringly for satisfying and productive 
careers for employees by developing 
individual growth and improvement. 

In Upper Darby Mr. Lyman has 
been chiefly concerned with personnel 





IMPORTANT TREE PESTS OF 
THE NORTHEAST 
Edited by Dr. H. I. Baldwin. Description 
and control of over 60 of the most im 


portant insects and diseases affecting forest 


and shade trees, each discussed by an ex 
pert specialist on the organism. Book con 
tains 191 pages and 80 illustrations, sul 
ject and host indices, fabricoid cover. Onl 
$2.00 postpaid Evans Ptg ar 20B 


School St., Concord, N. H 








SOIL PROBLEMS? 


TROXLER ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIRECT READING 
MOISTURE & DENSITY 
METERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT, TRANSISTORIZED, BATTERY 
POWERED INSTRUMENTS WHICH UTILIZE 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS FOR THE MEAS- 
UREMENT OF SOIL DENSITY AND MOISTURE 
CONTENT WITHOUT SAMPLING 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
OR 
INDIVIDUAL COMPONENTS 
e SURFACE UNITS 
@ SUBSURFACE UNITS 


@ TRANSISTORIZED SCALER 
& RATE METERS 


e CALIBRATION STANDARDS 


@ RADIOACTIVE SOURCES 
& SHIELDING 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 
TROXLER ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY 
P.O. BOX 5253 RALEIGH, N. C. 
PHONE TEMPLE 4-8678 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Topographic Mapping Forest Development Studies 
Timber Stand Maps 


Land Classification 


) Wall 
Hammon, Jensen éx atten 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
OAKLAND 21, CALIFORNIA 


Forest Inventories 
Forest Appraisals 


660 HEGENBERGER ROAD 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 











KEITH CRANSTON, Forestry CoNnsULTANT 
LELAND, MISSISSIPPI ( HEADQUARTERS ) 
Professional services and nationwide loans on timber- 
land, provided through Connecticut General Life 

Insurance Co. 
Also 


praisals; 


supervision of estates; Management; Marketing; Ap- 
Forestry Personne! Placement with Industry. 











R. B. SHANNON & ASSOCIATES 


— Consulting Professional — 
Foresters 
Landscape Architects 


INDIANA, PENNA. 


Engineers 
Surveyors 


KITTANNING and 

















Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Surveys and Forest Management and 


Inventories. Estab- Logging plans. Loca- 
lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 
lines. tries. 








TIMBERLAND MANACEMENT 


ad: MILLION ACRE 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Ww EWALL CO CANADA LTD FREDERICTON NEW 
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work, his time being divided between 
this 
ment phases ot 
ties of the Eastern 

Before his transfer to Upper Darby 
in 1957, Lyman spent three years in 
Washington, first in the Forest Serv 
Administrative Man 


ubsequently as assistant 


administrative manage- 


Forest Service activi- 


and the 


Region. 


ice’s Division of 
agement, and 
to the director of the Division of Fire 
Control. 

Montana, Mr. 


BS degree in tor- 


Born in Lyman 
graduated with a 
estry trom Montana State University 
in 1938. His Forest Service career has 
included various assignments in Idaho, 
California, Montana, and Washington 


State, 





Molsio 


WaALPFRED J. 


Named Okanogan Supervisor 


Walfred J. Moisi to 
forest Okanogan National 
Forest with headquarters in Okanogan, 
Wash., has been 
Herbert Stone, 
Pacifie Northwest Region, U. 
Portland, Ore. Moisio replaces 


Promotion of 
supervisor, 


announced by J. 
forester, 


S. Forest 


regional 


Service, 


Chester A. Bennett who retired at the 
end of June. 
Since 1957, Moisio has been staff 


Recreation 
and Lands in the office at 
Portland. Moisio came to the regional 
office from the Siuslaw National For- 
est in There he 
timber management staff officer on the 
supervisor’s staff for three years and 
as district ranger, Mapleton District, 


officer in the Division of 


recvional 


Corvallis. served as 


for one year. 
Moisio began his Forest 
career on the Mt. Hood National For- 


Service 


| est in 1929 in fire control and mainten 
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ance work. In 1932 he received a B.S. 
degree in forestry from Oregon State 
College. Two years later he accepted 
the U. 


appointment with 


| 


S. Forest | 


Service in Missouri where his experi- | 


ence included work as district ranger, 
staff officer of the timber war produc- 
tion project, and range staff officer 
on the supervisor's staff. 

In 1946 Moisio was transferred back 
to the Pacifie Northwest Region as dis- 
trict ranger of the Skagit District, Mt. 


Baker National Forest. He held this 
position until his transfer to the Sius- 
law National Forest in 1953. 


Lexen Joins Agricultural 
Research Service 

Bert R. Lexen, formerly assistant 
Division of Forest Manage- 
S. Forest Service, 


director, 
ment Research, U. 
Washington, D. C., has transferred to 
the Agricultural Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

In his new position as assistant chief 
of the Foreign Research and Technical 
Programs Division of A.R.S. Mr. Lexe 


will be concerned with the administra 


Research 


tion of research programs under Public 
Law 480. Under (k) of this 
act research is conducted in forestry 
as well as in agricultural commodities. 

Payment for the will b: 
made in the form of both grants and 


section 


research 
contracts from foreign currencies ac 
ceruing from the sale of surplus com 
modities to foreign countries. The re 
search will be done at foreign scien 
tifie institutions. 

Lexen came to Washington in 195] 


from Fort Collins, Colo., where he was 


chief of the Division of Forest Man 
agement Research of the Rocky Moun 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 


Station. In his new posi ion he will 


give particular attention to research 


in Latin America. 


Glazebrook Transferred to 
Regional Logging Engineer Post 
Transfer of Thomas B. Glazebrook 
from the Washington Office of the 
U.S. Forest Service to the Division of 
Timber Management Pacific 
Northwest Region, Portland, Ore., has 
foreste 


in the 


regional 


Glazebrook will be 


been announced by 
J. Herbert Stone. 
assigned as regional logging engineer, 
replacing David R. 
recently transferred to the position of 
the Willamette 


Gibney who was 


torest 

National Forest. 
Glazebrook received a B.S. degree in 
University in 


supervisor on 


forestry from Purdue 
1939 and an M.S. from the University 


of Idaho in 1941. He had military 


service with the US Army from 1942 
to 1946 in an engineering forestry com- 
pany, serving in Alaska, Germany, and 
the Philippines. 

Glazebrook first started to work for 
the }'orest Service in 1939 as a 
sonal employee in Idaho. In 
received his appointment as a forester 
on the El Dorado National Forest in 
the California Region. Subsequent as- 
signments in Region 5 took him to the 
Modoe National Forest, the Regional 
Office in San Francisco and the El 
Dorado, Stanislaus and Klamath Na- 
tional Forests. He transferred 
from the Klamath to the Washington 
Office of the Forest Service as assistant 
to the chief of 
During his two years’ assignment in 
Washington he assisted in the revision 
of the Timber Appraisal section of the 
Timber Management Handbook. 


sea- 


was 


logging engineering. 


Heads Oregon Center 
Products Research 


Leif D. Espenas, chief of the phys 
ical division of forest products research 
at the Oregon Forest Research Center 
been named acting 


in Corvallis, has 


director of products research by the 
Forest Protection and 
Committee and the Oregon State Board 
of Forestry. He John B. 
Grantham, who resigned recently to ac 
cept the position of chief of Forest 
Utilization Research at the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station in Portland. 

A forest staff 
member for 13 years, Espenas has been 
division chief since 1953. He received 
his Bachelor’s Degree from New York 
State College of Forestry in 1938 and 
his Master’s Degree from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1940. 

Espenas first joined the staff in 1947 
after having worked 
the timber industry in various capae- 
ities, up 
search for five years at the U. 


Conservation 


sueceeds 


products research 


several years in 
seasoning re- 
Ss. For 
est Products Laboratory in Madison, 
Wise. 


and heading 


1946 he | 
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SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT 


4101 STATE ST. 
PHONE 2-4300 


COST ESTIMATES—TAX APPRAISALS—CRUISING 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
TIMBER SERVICE 


THOMAS (TOM) C. CLIFTON 





WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMWENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
AT 3-7482 








JOHN G. GUTHRIE 
Consulting Forester 


BOX 517 WIGGINS, MISS. 


PHONE WALNUT 8-4958 








WESTERN TIMBER SERVICES 


California-Oregon-Washington 
Robert E. Kleiner 
Arcata, California 


Arcata Hotel Bldg. _ VA-2-1333 








WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR. 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 j. GREEN BUILDING 
"Phone MAin 4-2814 





NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 

Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Penney Building 


Petoskey Michigan 











ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








FO Re8# Ss Ff 


Monticello, Arkansas 


MANA 


POMEROY & McGOWIN 


GER S 
Chapman, Alabama 








622 North Water Street 





MILWAUKEE 2 


GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 


BRoadway 6-2062 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 

















JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 
Appraisals- Selective Marking 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 








ADIRONDACK FORESTRY, INC. 


David E. Strong Donald E. Peterson 


Consultants 
Estimates, Appraisals, Marketing 
Management Pians, Tree Planting, Preservation 


WILMINGTON, NEW YORK 











FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Consulting Forester Forest Surveyer 


JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y. 








GION B. HOOKER 
Consulting Forester 
1072 ANZIO ST. 


CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA 








EDWARD F. STEIGERWALDT 


Consulting Forester 


Tomahawk Wisconsin 








PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 








WILLIAM D. DRATZ 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 


144 Fairview Ave. 
Phone 9-0387 


Missoula, Montana 








TVA Sponsors Series of 
Utilization Meetings 


More than a hundred timber indns- 
try people from northwest Alabama 
and northeast Mississippi attended a 
waste utilization conference held May 
15 at Red Bay, Alabama. Purpose of 
the meeting was to focus attention 
on trends in the sawmill industry with 
particular emphasis on the chipping 
of sawmill residue for use by paper 
mills. Last year this so-called “waste” 
accounted for about 10 percent of the 
wood used by paper mills in the South 
and grossed the sawmill industry in 
the area an estimated $24,000,000. 

According to information presented 
at the meeting by John W. Lehman, 
chief of the Utilization Section, TVA 
Division of Forestry Relations, a saw- 
market for 
nill waste, who produces be 
and 10 feet 
of lumber a day, can profitably install 


debarker. An 
market for chips, who produces 10 to 


mill operator with a 
“clean” 
board 


tween 8 thousand 


a log operator with a 
15 thousand board feet or more a day, 
can profitably put in both a log de 
barker and a waste chipper. 

+ 


Ernest Clevenger, vice president of 


Corley Manufacturing Company, re 
ported a rapid trend away from small 
portable sawmills toward larger. sta 
tionary mills incorporating labor-sav- 
ing machinery and waste utilization 
equipment, 

The conference was one of a series 
of similar meetings being held through- 
out the Tennessee Valley. Sponsors of 
this and Cullman. 
Alabama, April 15, ineluded C. Arnold 
Herman A. Keeton 
Lumber Company; Alabama 
ment of Conservation, Division of For- 
Alabama Forest Products As- 
sociation; and TVA For- 


Relations. 


meeting one at 


and Son, Ine.; 


Depart- 


estry; 
Division of 


estry 


Anderson Succeeds Jones 
as Regional Engineer 


Arval L. Anderson 
to Missoula, Mont. July 1 as assistant 
regional forester in charge of the Divi 
Engineering for the Northern 
S. Forest Service, ac- 
Tebbe, 


was transferred 


sion ot 
Region of the U. 


Chas. L. regional 


cording to 





SOIL SCIENTISTS 


ROUTE 2, BOX 376, DURHAM, N. C. 
Land Appraisal 
Forest Management Planning 





T. S. Coile, Ine. 
Forest Land Consultants 
Timber Inventories 


Growth Prediction 


“Forest Management Based on Soil Productivity” 


FORESTERS 


Phones: 8-9240; 4902 
Soil-Site Surveys 
Research 
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forester. He moved from a similar po- 
sition in the Intermountain Region, 
Ogden, Utah, where he has been sta- 
tioned since 1938. 

As regional engineer, Mr. Anderson 
succeeds Howard R. Jones who retired 
June 30 after nearly 30 years with the 


Forest Service. 


Rocky Mountain Region 
Biologist Appointed 


A.F.C. Greene, until recently diree- 
tor of the Wyoming State Game and 
Fish Department, has been appointed 
acquatie biologist for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
announcement was made in 


Donald E. Clark, 


ice. This 
June by regional 
torester. 

Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, served 
with the U. S. Army during World 
War II in the European Theatre and 
release Was appointed director 


(rreene 


upon 
of fisheries for. the Wyoming depart- 
ment. In 1955 he wa 
the department. In his new position he 
will state 


game and fish departments of the Re- 


s named to head 


work in cooperation with 


gion in fisheries and wildlife manage- 


ment. 





Schools 





Fletcher Named to Head 
Penn State Forestry 


Dr. Peter W. Fletcher, professor of 
forestry at the School of Forestry, Uni 
versity of Missouri, has been named to 
the post of director of the School of 
Forestry at Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity. He took over his duties 
in July, succeeding Maurice K. God- 


new 


dard. 

Mr. Goddard, named director of the 
school in 1954 was on leave of absence 
1955-1958 serving as Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. subsequently 
named for a second four-year term in 


He was 


the post, at which time he resigned the 
school’s directorship. William C. Bram- 
ble, now head of the Department ot 
Forestry and Conservation at Purdue 
University, served as acting ‘irector 
during most of the period of Mr. God- 
Norton Cope so 
1958. 


dard’s absence, H. 
serving from July 1, 

Fletcher, a 1933 forestry graduate ot 
Penn State, received his Master’s from 
Yale in 1934, and his Ph.D. (Soils) 
from the University of Missouri in 
1950. Exeluding military service, he 
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was with the U. S. Forest Service from 
1934 to 1945, 
teaching field. 
Mark Twain National Forest, Missouri. 
and fire control assistant on the Huron, 
the South 
Forest Station 
where he worked first on forest influ- 
ences research and then soil and water 


when he entered the 


He was a ranger on the 


Michigan, before joining 


eastern Experiment 


research. 
Member of a 
honorary fraternities, Dr. Fletcher in 
1948 received the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Superior Service Award. He 


has been active in the SAF. serving as 


number of scientific 


chairman and chairman of the 


Section, 


vice 


and as vice chairman 
and chairman of both the 
Watershed Management and the Divi 


sion of Education. He is a member also 


Ozark 
Division of 


of the Ecological Society of America. 
the American Geophysical Union, and 
the Soil Science Society of America. 
He is the author of numerous scientific 
and professional papers, articles, and 
bulletins. 

During World War ITI, Fletcher was 
a photographic interpretation and in 
with the Navy, serv 

Theatre 


telligence officer 
cng in the Pacific 


Washington Products Institute 
Now Part of University 


The Washington Institute of Forest 
Products has become the research arm 
of the University of Washington Col 
lege of Forestry. 

The Institute, a 
agency of the state 
1947, has occupied offices on the cam 


College oft 


forestry research 


vovernment since 


pus tor the past 10 vears. 


Forestry faculty and graduate stu- 
dents have conducted many projects 
for the Institute. 


legislation placed the In 
administrative con 


Recent 
stitute 
trol of the 

Gordon D. Marckworth, dean of the 
director 


under the 
University. 
College of Forestry, will be 
of the Institute. Donald H. Clark, as- 
sistant director, will be in charge of 
Institute operations. 

Dean Marckworth said the new ar- 
rangement will make possible an ex- 
panded research program in the col 


lege. 


Westing Appointed to 
Purdue Staff 


Arthur H. 
pointed to the 
forestry 


Westing has been ap 


position of assistant 
professor of in the Depart- 


ment of Forestry and Conservation at 


Purdue University. He had this year 








Perer W. FLETCHER 


received his Ph.D. in forestry from 
Yale University. 


Dr. Westing graduated from Colum 


bia University with an A. B. in 1950 
and obtained the M. F. degree from 
Yale in 1954. He has been a Fellow 
at Yale under a John A. Hartford 
Foundation grant. For one year he 


research forester at the 
Experiment Sta 


worked as a 
Lake States 
tion. 


Forest 





THe UNiversiry oF MICHIGAN’S cham 
pion sawyers, Robert Martin and Dareld 
Davis, winning Midwest Forestry Con 
elave two-man bucking contest. 


Michigan Wins Midwest 
Forestry Conclave 
The team from the School of Natu- 
ral Resources of the University of 
Michigan walked off with top honors 
at the sixth annual Midwest Forestry 
Conclave held on May 9 at the Clo- 
quet Experimental Forest of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Michigan’s final 
23-3/5 points, followed in 
Purdue 19-1/5 
University of Minnesota, 18- 


score was 


order by University, 
points; ‘ 
3/5; Michigan State University, 11; 
Michigan College of Minine and Teeh- 
nology, 10-3/5; and Iowa State Uni 
versity with 5. 
Highlighting Michigan's winning ef- 
fort was the outstanding work of their 
star woodsman, Robert Martin, who ae 
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counted for 1742 points all by himself. 
Martin won first place in plant iden- 
tification, in chopping, and in one-man 
bucking, and he paired up with Dareld 
Davis to win the two-man bucking con- 
test. 

Minnesota's host 
man group from Purdue battled with 
right 


team and the 35- 
the Michigan representatives 
down to the finish before the winner 
was decided. Purdue had won for the 
past four vears and did not give up 
their championship without a_ real 
struggle. 

The University of Michigan will be 
host to the 1960 Conclave at the Proud 
Lake Area Ann 


Arbor. 


Recreational near 





Allied 





Forest History Foundation 
Elects Fellows 

Two foresters, two businessmen, and 
a journalist were accorded special hon- 
ors at the thirteenth 
of the Forest History Foundation, Ine., 
at St. Paul, Minn., June 17. 

Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, president ot 
the Foundation, 
tion of five Fellows of the Foundation: 
Ben S. Allen of Lower Lake and Palo 
Alto, Calif., Associated 
correspondent — and relations 
California 


annual meeting 


announced the elee- 


former Press 
publie 
counsel to the Redwoods 
Association and Redwood Region Con 
servation Couneil; Jay P. Kinney, 
Hartwick, N. Y., 
forests for the Indian Serviee 


forestry 


former chief super- 
Visor ol 
and more recently special 
counsel to the U. S. Department of 
Justice; Bryan Latham of 
England, Chairman of James Latham, 
Ltd., and of Nigerian Hardwood Com 
pany, Ltd.; Edward N. Munns, Con- 
cord, Calif., retired chief of the Divi- 
Forest Influences, U. S. Forest 
representing 
Nature’s Conservancy, Ine., in Wash 
and Charles H. Sage of 


and Paicines, Calif., re- 


London, 


sion of 
Service, and currently 
ington, D. C 

Neenah, Wis., 
tired vice-president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation and long-time leader in 
the pulp and paper industries of both 
Canada and the United States. 

The newly elected Fellows ot the 
Foundation received citations for “out 
standing contributions in the fields of 
philanthropy, research, writing, collect- 
ing, and preserving the sources of for- 
est history, especially that of the North 
American continent.” The — election 
marked the third time in the thirteen 
year history of the Foundation that 
such honors have been awarded. Only 
have been elected to 


twelve Fellows 


date. 
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Forestry Employment 





S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations 





Position Available 





District forester, to open new forest district 
Will work in the fields of forest management, 
planting, and public relations. Excellent op 
portunity for advancement in young organiza 
tion. Qualifications required: graduate forester, 


with an interest in utilization and marketing 
and the ability to understand and work wth 
people 

Cc, . Nelson. State Forester, North Dakota 


Forest Service, Bottineau, North Dakota 





Positions Wanted 





Management, Colorado 
Experi 


govern 


Forester, B.S. Forest 
State. Age 33, married, 4 children 
ence: 11 yrs. varied experience witl 
ment and private industry including 
sale and inventory fire protection, sales 
ministration, appraisal, public relations 
4 years as company forester and lo 
intendent for 12MM/yr. Eng. Sp. & Fir 
tion. Must relocate before school term ir 
with adequate schools and medical facili 
Prefer Rocky Mt. Region, but opportuni 
advancement primary consideratior 
Box A, Journal of Mills 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ruising 
ad 








Forestry, Building, 


Manage 
single, 


camp 


Forester, B. S. 1954, M. F. in Forest 
ment, 1959, New York State Age 28 
veteran. Experience: surveying mapping 
development ana forest extension, Desire posi 
camp planning and 





tion in forest recreation 
development, or related fields 
Box B, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mills Building, 


Forester, B.S., 1959, Louisiana State Univ 
Age 22, married Summer experience with 
S. Forest Service and research for Louisi 
ina State Univ School of Forestry 
work in woodland inagement or utilization 
Box C, Journal of Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Desire 


Forestry, 


Forester, B.S.F minor in Soils > years cf 
lege, desires job in timber or land management 
Initiative, loyalty, hard work, and sound tech 
nical knowledge. Experience: One year scaling 
and cruising in Oregon S years operator of 


large dairy farm in Michigan; last three years 
n southern pine region in timber management 
work. Prefer coole ss humid climate. Age 38 
4 children 

Box D, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F., 1951, W. Va. Married 3 chil 
dren. Experienc: 8s vears forest management 
in southern pulpwood industry; 2 years man 
ager of 25,000 management unit extensive 
experience in timber marking, sales, hw con 
trol, mech. site improvement, road maintenance 
timber and land classification. Desire position 








with private industry offering opportunity for 
advancement 

Box E. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. &. 

Forester, B.S., 1957, Univ. of Maine. Ag 28 
married, one child. Presently employed as 


forester with federal agency in Pacific North 
west Field experience includes’ inventory 
work, cruising, boundary determination, and 
timber appraisals. Desire position with oppor 
tunity for advancement with private industry 
Will consider any geographic area, but north 
western or northeastern U. S. preferred 

Box F, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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D7 with K/G 
=]PYel= 
Taleyg-t-t-{-1- 
Clearing 

ma geloleletifolas 
35%” to 40%! 


Down goes a weakened tree on the second pass. Then the D7 unit 
shears the stump at ground level in one pass or several. 


Ocala Lumber Sales Co. of Ocala, Florida. prepares 700 
to 1.000 acres a year for planting with pine. This Cat 
D7 Tractor with K G blade handles the clearing job. 
When not engaged in site preparation, it clears fire lanes. 
Manager L. R. Jackson says: “The D7 with K/G blade 
is the best we have seen for this work. Compared with 
a straight blade, it increases production 35% to 40%.’ 

For clearing that involves tree and stump shearing 
and windrowing. you ll find the D7 with KG blade a big 


money-saver. The blade mounts on a “C” frame at a 


NEW D7 SERIES D TRACTOR! 


The new D7 Series D i 


s leader in its class. Here are some major 
ents that pay off in high production at low 


mproven operating cost 
NEW TURBOCHARGED ENGINE packs 140 HP and 80% more tractor 
ugging ability than the previous model 

NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER removes at least 99.8% of al! dirt from 
ntake air during every service hour. Can be serviced in 5 minutes. 
NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS, carrier rollers and idlers 
need no lubrication until rebuilding, eliminate on-the-job lubrication. 
NEW PRESSURE-LUBRICATED POWER TRAIN insures complete lubrica- 
tion with filtered oil to transmission, bevel gear and pinion for trouble- 
free operation. 

Along with these and other improvements, the new D7 Series D retains 
such time-tested features as the exclusive oil clutch, which delivers up 


to 2,000 hours—one whole season —without adjustment! 


™/ ic, “sf 
, 
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Packed with power, the D7 thrusts the stinger of the K/G blade 
through a thick tree trunk about 2 feet above ground level. 


D7 with K/G blade makes easy work of cutting and windrowing scrub 
oak. Increased production over straight blade: 35% to 40%. 


28.5-degree angle with the tractor. A sharp, armor-plate 
stinger projects 30” beyond the blade. This is the busi- 
ness end... the pictures show how well it works. 

Fora complete picture of Cat track-type Tractors in 


He has 


site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. 
on-the-job cost records covering such phases as tree and 


stump shearing, raking and windrowing, chaining, stump 


treatment and harrowing. Ask him to show them to you. 


Ask for a demonstration, too! 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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7 21 NEW HOMELITE 
Wee POWERED FOR PROFIT 


GEAR DRIVE 

21 POUNDS 

(less bar and chain) 
GUARANTEED 

FOR 7 MONTHS 
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PLUNGE-CUT 
BOW — 16” 


When you cut big timber, it pays to use a chain saw 
with the ability to do the job quickly and economically. 
The new Homelite 7-21C with a gear ratio of 2.84 to 1 has plenty 
of extra lugging power to fell trees up to seven feet in diameter 
with the speed to cut through 20” trees in 18 seconds. 

Its balanced 21 pounds (less bar and chain) makes it easy to 
carry to the job, easy to use on the job and safer to handle in any 
cutting position. Big fuel tank lets you cut longer between re- 
fuelings. Homelite manufacturing know-how and quality con- 
trol reduces maintenance and down-time. More cutting time 
adds up to greater profits for you. 

The Homelite 7-21C has all of the famous Homelite Magic 7 


features: tough, drop-forged counterbalanced crankshaft 

famous Homelite high compression, short stroke engine design Available with a full line of attachments including plunge-cut 
large air filter automatic clutch revolutionary intake bow, rush cutter and clearing bar. 

valve imple piston pump oiling with finger-tip controls Team up for profit with a new Homelite 7-21C. See and try it 

automatic governor. Truly your partner for more profit, the new in a free demonstration at your nearby Homelite dealer’s. You 

Homelite 7-21C is guaranteed for a full 7 months! can find him in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
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Homelite Deoler e . 
in The and bow guides are guaranteed for a full 60 


days! Straight blades: Hard Track plus 
Extra Hard Tip. Bow guides: Extra Hard 
Surface all the way around. 


OMELITE 


DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4108 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


‘Yellow Pages’ 








in Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. - Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 


